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The Cold War 
and the University 



Intellectual Climate During the Cold War 

The history of intellectuals and dissent during the Cold War period 
must first be seen in light of the changes in the American psyche 
that the dramatic rise in international power created. During World 
War II, vast changes took place. For one thing, wartime spending 
got the United States out of the Depression. The industrial 
economy in the United States boomed, while much of Europe was 
devastated or destroyed. It was pretty clear as the early 1940s went 
on that the United States was going to come out of the war with an 
enormous degree of domination of the world on every front: indus- 
trial ly, diplomatically, militarily By 1945. *e United States had a 
level of preponderance in the international sphere which probably 
has no counterpart in history. It had fifty percent of the world's 
wealth most of the world's industrial production, military domr- 
nance,' security, control of both oceans-the opposite si es of 
both oceans'-and so on. Such power was srmply unparalleled 
b , .u . „nk in American planners had very ambitious and 
:: p hisftc^ ideas about organizing the entire world, and they 
carried out many of those ideas. 
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There was a reflection of this sh.ft m power m the cultural Sphere 
and in the universities. It had a completed background. P art 
the reaction was against the prewar sense of mfenority, when th e 
United States had, culturally speaking, a subordinate relationship 
with Europe. If you were an American art.st or a writer, you wo u | d 
go to Paris; if you were a mathematician or a physicist, you would 
go to Germany; if you were a philosopher, you would go to 
England; and so on. The United States was thought of as a cul- 
tural backwater, somewhat like the Midwest is regarded by 
Easterners now. This reaction was epitomized during the war when 
many European scholars, scientists, and intellectuals fled the 
Nazis and tried to come to the United States. Many were treated 
pretty shabbily, partly out of fear that they would dominate if they 
were allowed in, and partly out of outright hostility. So when these 
distinguished scholars and scientists arrived, many of them could 
not get decent positions. For example, Roman Jakobson came to 
the United States in 1941 as a refugee from Sweden, where he had 
gone from Prague. Although he was an extremely distinguished 
linguist and literary scholar, one of the leading figures in these 
fields, a petition actually circulated by leading American linguists 
to universities urging that they not hire him, that it would be bad 
for American linguistics. He ended up, through the good offices of 
two linguists — Zellig Harris and Carl Voegelin — translating at Yivo 
Institute, and later got a position at the University of Chicago. 
Jakobson’s case was not an anomaly; many European scholars 
and scientists were treated in the same manner. 

By the late 1940s and early 1950s, the reaction was in full force. 
Throughout the world, American planners developed a kind of 
can-do sense. European civilization was viewed as a failure; after 
all, it collapsed. Planners did not want to worry about that dust 
anymore. Things would be done our way, the right way, the 
American way. There was a lot of jingoism, supported by the 
American victory, power, and global dominance. A recent study of 
the Cuban missile crisis and the attitude of the Kennedy intellec- 
tuals and planners to the Europeans at the time, as expressed in 
internal discussions (since declassified), is pretty dramatic: it 
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simply never occurred to them to consult the Fu IVERS »v 

would be to bring in, it was supposed, people wh ° PeanS ‘ T ° d ° 50 
unserious, backward, and so on. The attitude ° emotiona '> 
this ourselves and then we will tell them incU^rv'** , that We wi " do 
is one of the reasons Charles De Gaulle becam^ ^ f r ' tish ' That 
attempted to move toward an independent p S ° mfuriated and 
Europe’s fate was certainly at stake— the nl Ur ° pean c °urse. 
ra ther likely, and in it Europe might be smashe^Tut'Ihlt* 3 ' ? 
administration did not consult with the Euronean.. Kenned y 
total contempt. ^ , it was a case of 

philosophy, first a, Penn then at Harvard.We were ^e^ected 
to read anything on the history of the subjects. It was as if the h s 
tory was nonexistent; everything serious was done by American 
and a few other people. In philosophy, we read Quints response 
to Carnap m ,95,; that is where philosophy started. And we had to 
know what they were talking about; Frege, early Russell. And we 
read some modern British philosophy. Then there were the pre- 
Socratics, and you had to know that there was somebody named 
Hume, but that was pretty much it. 



This is a caricature, but not by much. In American linguistics, 
the tone of it is very clearly exhibited by a volume called Readings in 
American Linguistics, published in 1955 and edited by Martin joos, 
a highly respected American linguist. His comments on the articles 
are filled with utter contempt for anything that preceded modern 
American linguistics. It was considered old-fashioned European 
metaphysical nonsense; the attitude was that we are doing stuff 
so important we cannot pay any attention to that. Even classics 
such as Otto Jespersen, in the early part of this century, I read on 
my own, out of personal curiosity. It was simply not part of the 
canon. I had the good fortune to obtain a graduate fellowship at 
Harvard, at the Society of Fellows, which gave me the opportunity, 
for the first time, to be at a university without working on the side 
and so to browse in the marvellous resources ofWidener Library. 

I found plenty of important work by linguists and philosophers. 
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I was quite surprised to discover how much of the earlier work had 
been forgotten, or derided if mentioned at all. 

The same was true in other disciplines. In the mid-igsos, I was 
teaching cram courses for Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology(MiT) students who had to pass doctoral exams in 
French and German. We read articles in their subjects, often from 
early in the century. Sometimes students (in engineering particu- 
larly) were shocked to discover that the "incompetent" Europeans, 
who had to be "rescued" by America from the consequences of 
their own supposed backwardness and depravity, had discovered 
things long ago that they were just beginning to learn about and 
work on in their graduate studies. 

Such attitudes were stimulated by a number of factors. One 
was that during World War II substantial technological develop- 
ments had been made; computers were coming along, and the 
field of electronics generally was developing significantly. There 
were new ways of studying things that really had not been available 
before. In the 1930s, a major scientific event took place when Linus 
Pauling analyzed the chemical bond in quantum theoretic terms, 
which unified chemistry and physics for the first time. Chemistry 
had been a separate field, which had no solid physical basis and 
seemed even inconsistent with physics. Through the 1940s, these 
developments were pursued further by Pauling and others. In the 
early 1950s came the unification of good parts of biology with bio- 
chemistry, which meant that you at least had a sense of the 
unification of science. Somehow the whole range, from the new 
physics (quantum physics) to theoretical chemistry through at 
least the foundations of biology, were all part of one unitary enter- 
prise. The next obvious place to look was the brain sciences, the 
mind , the behavioral sciences, and so on. 

And that time, with the Macy conferences, cybernetics, com- 
munication theory, and so on, there was a feeling that the hori- 
zons were unlimited. We had gotten to biology, the next thing 
would be psychology, and then we take in other aspects of human 
life and existence. Here, the American way entered in, through 
behaviorism. That was the heyday of the “behavioral sciences,” 
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and that was supposed to be an American !«««»•« 

(ike what the Europeans did. We are seriou- r "T’ myst,cal 
behavior, and are hard-headed and operational” 'a*' 
shown this, the behavioral sciences have shown that and" so o 
That was very much the mood of the , 95 os-,hinking ofltself as 

innovative, very arrogant, ahistorical-part-and-parcel ofthe gem 

eral sense of America taking over the world 8 

Now, it was no, entirely uniform. Foresample, at Harvard, where 
I was virtually no interest existed in Continental philosophy or 
even history of philosophy. That was virtually unknown except for 
Frege and early Russell, or parts of logical positivism, and they were 
known mainly for their influence in contemporary work. But British 
ph.losophy was still very much respected. And, in fact, something 
of the 1930s attitude of cultural subordination still existed, in funny 
ways. It was considered proper for graduate students in philosophy 
to adopt British manners, clothes, style — even accent. And of 
course everyone went to study in Oxford or Cambridge if they 
could, and there was a significant influence of Wittgenstein and 
Oxford philosophy that was intermingled with a kind of homebred, 
arrogant sense of we know it all,” in a very strange brew. 

I believe something like this was happening across a large part 
of American intellectual culture in those years. This arrogance 
became tied up with what was called anticommunism, which also 
had a strong jingoistic element. This continued right to the revival 
of Europe; the missile crisis was a striking and dramatic example 
of it. And it continues right to the present. Only the other day, the 
U.S. ambassador to the United Nations(uN), Madeleine Albright, 
said something that would be considered scandalous if it came 
from any other country, but here it is considered perfectly normal. 
The un Security Council was wavering on a U.S.-supported reso- 
lution on Iraq, and she simply said that this is a region where our 
interests are at stake, that we will act multilateraliy if we can, uni- 
laterally if we must. Well, that is the American way. When the World 
Court condemned the United States for “unlawful use of force” 
against Nicaragua, the general reaction here across the board 
rtually with no exception, including people who write eloquently 
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about the sanctity of international law — was contempt f 0r 
Court. The Court, it was said, had dishonored itself by darir, , " 
condemn the United States. When the un Security Coun',' 
debated a resolution, not mentioning the United States, simpj 
calling on all states to observe international law, the United State! 
just vetoed it. It was considered so insignificant it was barely m en 
tioned here. When it went to the un General Assembly and the 
United States voted virtually alone against it, that was not even 
reported. We do what we like, and in the cultural sphere that ha-, 
had its analogue. 

The beginnings of the Cold War increased the jingoism, the 
sense of self-righteousness, the narrowness of perspective, the 
rallying around the flag. It might well have gone on anyway, but 
the cold war intensified elements that were there. 

Activism and the University 

As an intellectual, if you were critical of the developing Cold War 
system in those years, you were so far out of the mainstream you 
did not talk to anyone except your few friends — I remember that 
very well. So if you felt qualms about the U.S. war in Greece in the 

late 1940s — I had more than qualms, I thought it was horrifying 

you were marginalized. I cannot remember anyone else I knew 
who felt the same way. The same was true of Korea. It was not 
until the early 1960s that this near uniformity of subordination to 
domestic power combined with arrogance and self-righteousness 
began to erode significantly. 

Of course it is not that in all of Cambridge in the 1 950s no one 
shared my reservations about Greece or Korea. But it did not come 
out publicly very much. It was marginal at best; for example, the 
journal Dissent , which must have been started about 1953 or 1954. 
These people were Trotskyites— Irving Howe, Lewis Coser, and 
others— but left the Trotskyite organization around 1950. By the 
mid-1950s, it was pretty much as it has remained: social democ- 
ratic, critical of extremes of American power. But it was at the time 
regarded as and in the sense it was — a very courageous break 
conformity. But that was very much the exception. Much 
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more typical was, to mention only one cas h ™* UN,VE * SITY 
Hungarian uprising and the brutal sun ^ reaction to the 
Russians in 1956. i was once with a ground ° f '* by the 
who were bitterly denouncing the Rncc- P ° aculty at Harvard 
which I agreed with; it was horrifying ^ut' 1 ° f Hun S ary - 

“Look, you're right about this but it’J „ remember saying, 



that’s going on in the world.” I mentioned^! terr ' ble thing 
doing in Kenya, at the same time which f V Bnt ' Sh Were 
there was a kind of silence. Then so^l h !° h °" M > ,in * A " d 

-,r h mparab,e 

.. ° 1 ne idea that colonial atrocities could 

even oe considered was remote from understanding 

Another example can be found by looking at the reaction to the 
overthrow of the government of Guatemala, which led to a real 
reign o terror, with thousands if not tens of thousands killed 
Nobody batted an eyelash. I think perhaps the most dramatic 
example, specif cally because of what came later, is what happened 
* n ^ !ei - narn i n 1 96 i, what happened in Indochina altogether. In 
; 954» the United States took over and quickly undermined the 
Geneva accords, blocked a diplomatic settlement, and set up a 
typical Latin American-style terrorist state in South Vietnam, which 
had probably killed 60-70,000 people by the end of the decade 
— not a small amount. It was not unknown, but unimportant, 
simply standard Latin American-style terror, like Guatemala, no 
big deal. In 1961, Kennedy took over. By then the repression and 
violence had elicited resistance, and the U.S.-client government 
was going to collapse; that was clear. So Kennedy simply escalated 
the war. He moved from a war of terror to outright aggression 
against South Vietnam. And it was not secret. We know a lot of 
details we did not know then; but the main outlines were clear. I 
remember, in October 1962, 1 read in the New York Times — hidden 
in the back pages, but it was there — that American pilots were 
carrying out a third of the bombing missions in South Vietnam in 
planes disguised with Vietnamese aircraft markings. It was known 
that American forces were either involved in or close to combat, 
that napalm and crop destruction were authorized. There were 
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plenty of atrocity stories, but no reaction, because it was cons <j 
ered entirely legitimate for us to invade and attack another co 
and to terrorize its civilian population. 

It was not until the mid-1960s that resistance on campus 
mobilized, and even then of course the level of awareness and 
activity differed enormously from one university to another. | n f act 
I had the opportunity to observe this difference firsthand since i n 
those years, I worked at both Harvard and mit. 

Despite its connections to the Pentagon, mit was in fact much 
more active in opposition and less hostile to dissent on campus 
than was Harvard . Most anti-Vietnam War efforts on the area were 
centered at mit. Salvador Luria, who was at mit, was a refugee 
from Fascist Italy and remained a committed, militant leftist. He 
initiated a lot of activity. If you take a look at national faculty ads in 
the New York Times, you will find that mit initiated most of them 
with some Harvard participation, but that was much more mar- 
ginal. I do not doubt that you would find the Harvard faculty to be 
more liberal, again by usual standards, than the mit faculty in 
those years. But the freedom to be an open, outspoken, dis- 
senting, intellectual and political activist has been greater here 
than at Harvard, in my experience. That is why it is not only faculty 
peace activities, but also other activities, that are usually centered 
at mit, even public meetings on issues of the day, at least those 
with grassroots initiative and participation. Take, for example, 
Resist, a national funding support group for various movement 
activities, which got started around 1967. In large measure it grew 
out of mit. If one were to look at the list of people directly 
involved, people on the board, you would find lots of m it people 
From the beginning up until today, there have scarcely been any 
Harvard faculty. That has been a fairly consistent difference It is 
not 700 percent, obviously, but the tendency is real. 

d uelT:1^ erenCe betWeen MIT and Harvard was P rot) ably 
thp h , factthatM " was a science-based university, and hence 

the ideological constraints were much less. I do not think that I 
could have survived at Harvard. I have had no problems at M1T 
never d.d-even though I was very visible and I am sure causing 
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them plenty of problems— I was involved in the resistant • 

out of jail, and all sorts of things. And this was virtually Pent 
university. Aside from two military labs that it ran abl f g ° n 
cent of the budget came from the Pentagon But the 9 d ^ 
freedom record was quite good by comparative standards” nTver 
heard a word. If the administration was getting pressure from 
somewhere, I never heard of it. And the same was true of others I 
would not say it was perfect, but one of the best in the country 
Much better than other universities that I know about, where there 
was plenty of repression, and persecution of activists and people 
on the Left. There were things here that should not have happened 
but by and large their record was quite good-and remains so. 

3— - n 1 came here m '955, mit was heavily military. The 
building I work in was the Research Lab of Electronics, which was 
funded by the three armed services. Everyone routinely underwent 
security clearance. I refused clearance, and I was told that I was 
the only person to have done that then. Nobody cared; people con- 
sidered it mostly silly. All I was doing was turning down free trips 
on military air transport and other amenities. I simply made it 
dear that I refused to undergo clearance, and I do not recall 
anyone noticing it. I was very upfront and outspoken about my 
political views, but it simply was not an issue. 

The undergraduate population at mit was very passive. Until 
the fall of 1968, very little student activity existed. There was a 
small group of students who formed the Rosa Luxembourg 
Collective around 1965 on 966. Louis Kampfand I were their fac- 
ulty advisors, and by then we were teaching courses on our own 
time, big undergraduate courses on these issues with hundreds of 
students, so the interest was beginning to develop. But it was not 
until the fall of 1968 that it crystallized. A lot of these students, 
incidentally, are still among the most active and effective on the 
Left up until today. One of them, Mike Albert, who was elected 
student body president and then was thrown out (though we were 
able to have him reinstated partially), went on to help found South 
End Press, later Z Magazine. A lot of writers, like Steve Shalom, 
come from that background, too. So it was quite a lively and very 
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good group, still quite active — some of the best people ar 
But they were very much on the margins at m it until the fa| 

1968, when this small group proposed to set up a sanctuary fo r ° f 
army deserter, the kind of thing that people were doing at the r ^ 

The guy in question was a working-class white deserter fro^ 
downtown Boston. The students involved had talked to him 
had thought it through carefully, knew the consequences and 
decided that he was going to desert publicly. It was a hard decision 
to make. He would announce it publicly in the sanctuary, wher 
people would stay with him until the fbi came. I was opposed | 
thought it would get no support from the student body. But the 
students went through with it anyway, and I was dead wrong. They 
had a news conference at the student center, and within no time 
mit had practically shut down. Practically the whole student body 
was over there, thousands of people, twenty-four hours a day 
There was an endless stream of everything from political seminars 
and meetings to rock music and the rest of what went on in those 
days. It just turned the whole Institute around. 

After that came a lot of initiatives, including the first serious 
inquiry into the m iT-government relationship, the questions about 
the social role of science and technology and what considerations 
should go into it, and much else. On March 4, 1969, a big, full- 
day meeting took place, in which the whole Institute shut down. It 
had plenty of impact, which lasted. The place really has not been 
the same since. 

The funny thing is, around that time, m it was still thought of as 
entirely passive. In 19 68, when there was a business-initiated deci- 



sion to stop the escalation of the war and move toward negotia- 
tions and eventual withdrawal, one thing that was done was to try to 
calm down the universities, to say, “Okay, it is all over, we’re all on 
the same side now .” McGeorge Bundy, who had been national secu- 
rity advisor and a former Harvard dean, was sent on a “peace mis- 
sion” around the country to tell everybody, “Let’s be friends and 
make up, it s all over. As a trial balloon, he was sent first to a very 
cjuiet place, De Paul University, I think, simply to see how that would 
work. And it worked well — there was a big story in the New York 
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Times about it. I think the second place on his tour was mit which 
wa5 presumably pic ed because it was so quiescent and passive 
and therefore it would be safe. What happened was a bit of a sur' 
prise to everyone, which I will not go into. But anyway that ended 



the tour. 



Going back to the question of government money, I think there 
is a considerable difference between the natural sciences and the 
social sciences. Although the natural scientists were pretty sup 
portive of government policy, I would say, I do not think this was 
because of military funding. I believe my experience is quite typical 
in that regard. But if one were to look at the social sciences it is 
different. What is now the Political Science Department at mit 
was under economics until around i960; m it was an engineering 
school, it had very few departments in other fields. Not until the 
t 960s did it become a university in the usual sense. So around 
1960, the Political Science Department separated off from the 
Economics Department. And, at that time, it was openly funded by 
the ci a; it was not even a secret. 



No one saw any reason to keep it quiet. I do not see any reason 
either, frankly. In the mid-1960s, it stopped being publicly funded by 
the Central Intelligence Agency, but it was still directly involved in 
activities that were scandalous. The Political Science Department 
was, as far as I know, the only department on campus which had 
closed, secret seminars. I was once invited to talk to one, which is 
how I learned about it. They had a villa in Saigon where students 
were working on pacification projects for their doctoral disserta- 
tions and that sort of thing. In that framework, I do not doubt that 
relation to the government was very strong in shaping political atti- 
tudes or maybe selecting faculty and students. I do not know how 
long that lasted. Certainly, nothing like that is true now; it is a much 
more open department. But I thought there was a pretty dramatic 
difference between the Political Science Department and the 
Institute as a whole. Now if you had given people a questionnaire, 
you probably would have found the Political Science Department to 
be more liberal than the Engineering Department, by usual stan- 
dards. But that is independent. 
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The fact of the matter is that there was very little secrecy e Ven 
In 1969, I was on the committee that looked into the m i T ^ * n - 

in the aftermat h of the events I mentioned. This is public So 
can find the data. My recollection is that the mit budget ^ 
something over $200 million a year, half of it straight to bi ? 
tary labs that mit ran, Lincoln Laboratories and the | nstr 
mentation Lab, now called the Draper Lab. Of the other half 
academic budget, my recollection is that 90 percent - 

™ d ^ 

Pentagon-based. That shifted over the years, partly because of 
changes in the sciences, because biology grew and developed after 
that period. So by now it is nothing like 90 percent, though it has 
been substantial. But I think very little secret work was being done 
There was supposed to be a library somewhere of classified 
material in the sciences. If so, the material was marginal and 
unlikely to have survived this period. The decision was made at 
that time to cut off all classified work, and I doubt that there has 
been any secret work since. On the other hand, as you move away 
from government funding and toward corporate funding, then 
secrecy increases. Corporate funding is much more restricted and 



narrow than Pentagon funding, in general. The Pentagon funded 
basic science. The Pentagon, in fact, has been the cover for U.S 
industrial policy. It was set up this way in the late 1940s to be a 
device for public funds to be used to subsidize advanced sectors 
of industry— that was completely public. It was in the business 
press; no secret was made about it at all. So, for example, through 
the 1950s about 85 percent of electronics research was Pentagon- 
funded — by Pentagon I mean the whole system, the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, the Department of Energy 
and so on; what is euphemistically called “defense.” A large part of 
it and one of the reasons it stays at roughly Cold War levels is 
that ,t is the system of public funding of advanced sectors’ of 
industry And that meant that the Pentagon was funding basic sci- 
ence without concern for short-term payoff. The Pentagon would 
und fundamental science in the expectation that sooner or later 
something will come out that would be useful for private power. 

. e mstory of computers is an example of such an arrangement. 
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1 HV " ere unm,rk ^ ab i e •" the '9505, because they were tor, tv 
an d clumsy. So public funding was at about too percent th l 

the Pentagon. By the 1960s, computers became marketable 8 
the Pentagon handed it over to what is called “private enterprise" 
(public subsidy, private profit), and then the public share gets to he 
about 50 percent. The story is similar in other fields 

I, is hard to find a sector of the American economy that did not 
then and does not now live off something like this. Right through 
the 1980s, the Reaganites-statist reactionaries, nothing consew- 
utive about them— apart from greatly increasing protectionism 
also took the initiative to fund the big development in computers 
and related technologies at that time. It was partially funded by the 
Defense Advanced Research Projects Agency, the Pentagon 
research agency, that set up the startup companies of the Silicon 
Valley type, which became the leaders in this field. “Star Wars” was 
pretty much the same. That has been the case for almost fifty years. 

On the other hand, business does not want to fund basic sci- 
ence for the same reasons Ford Motor Company does not give its 
technology to General Motors. Anyone can use basic science. They 
want to fund things they can profit from. So that means very 
narrow funding, short-term applied work and secrecy, because they 
do not want anyone to know about it. Now they cannot impose 
secrecy, but they can make it known that renewal of funding 
depends on it. The effects can be felt, as the universities shift 
toward more corporate funding, away from government funding. 
The Pentagon was in many ways the freest of all the funding insti- 
tutions. The Pentagon did not have Senator Proxmire looking over 
its shoulder to see what it was doing; the National Science 
Foundation (n S f) did. So the Pentagon was much freer in the kind 
of the funding it would do. It simply regarded itself as the nanny 
state for the rich, for advanced sectors of industry; so funding 
could be provided for anything that might ultimately be useful 
maybe years down the road, without much supervision. The n 

«,s much more bum.ucr.hc- ^ 
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to have a news article about it recently, discussing the nation 
effects of narrowing the scope of research, and also incrj^* 
secrecy — at least on willingness to share information .* S ' n § 



shift to corporate funding. 



-wit h th e 



Vietnam and the Intellectuals 

To this day, the fact that the United States attacked South Vietnam 
has not penetrated American scholarship, intellectual lif e 0r 
indeed, most of the Left. It is hard to imagine a more dramatic 
example of discipline and subordination of the intellectual class 
than the fact that we cannot recognize the elementary truth that 
we attacked South Vietnam — certainly in 1961 — and that South 
Vietnam was the main target of our attack right to the end of the 
war. One example of how this has been treated can be illustrated 
with Robert McNamara's book, which is now a major phenom- 
enon, and everybody has reviewed it and discussed it. 

McNamara was involved in two major decisions. The first was 
in 1961, shifting from state terrorism to direct attack against South 
Vietnam. The second major decision of the war was in january- 
February 1 965: not the decision to bomb North Vietnam and not to 
send American troops to South Vietnam, but to bomb South 
Vietnam at triple the scale of the bombing of North Vietnam, and 
at a level that no area had ever been subjected to before. That is 
virtually a direct quote from Bernard Fall, who was the very 
hawkish French military historian and expert, also a very valued 
U.S. advisor— he went on missions in the field and so on. 
McNamara does not quote him, but he cites the article from which 
I just quoted. In fact, Fall is the only outside expert who is cited 
seriously in the book. McNamara cited his articles as “encour- 
aging news.” The context is McNamara’s explanation of why it 
made sense to escalate the attack and bomb South Vietnam. He 
says that we were getting encouraging news from the ground. The 
article of Bernard Fall’s that he cites says exactly what I mentioned; 
that the major decision of the war was to bomb South Vietnam at 
evel that no area had ever been subjected to. McNamara never 
discusses the decision to bomb South Vietnam in 1961 or in 1965. 
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Th e bombing Of the south carried no cost-so it was uncontro- 
’ rsial and unimportant. Furthermore, Fall goes on to say that the 
United States is using so much military force that it cannot be mil- 

i in th<=* <;hnr+ rim TUo l I — :x. _ 1 . . 



itarily defeated in the short run. The United States was going wly 
be yond anything the French ever did-so it cannot be militarily 
defeated any more than the French were in Algeria. But the 
Vietnamese will suffer the same fate, Fall says. That is McNamara’s 
“encouraging news” from Fall. Fall was a hawk but he cared about 
the Vietnamese. He goes on to describe horrible war crimes, tor- 
ture, combat missions in which the United States is massacring 
peasants, bombing hospitals, and so on. That is the “encouraging 
news.” It is costless to us, so irrelevent. 

Then McNamara has a footnote, in which he says that two 
years later Fall changed his mind and departed from his optimistic 
views, coming to think that perhaps U.S. force would not prevail. 
McNamara’s referring to articles that Fall wrote in 1967 in which 
he expressed his concern that American forces might prevail. What 
he says in these articles is that Vietnam as a cultural and historical 
entity is in danger of becoming extinct under the blows of the most 
massive military machine ever directed against an area of this size. 

To McNamara, that means he changed his views from optimism 
to pessimism as to whether the U.S. force would prevail. 

Well, the fact that McNamara interprets it that way is of no 
interest; he is an insignificant technocrat who barely understood 
what was going on. But what is of interest is the reaction to this 
book across the spectrum. Take a look at the reviewers. No one 
thought there was anything odd about McNamara citing Bernard 
Fall’s bitter condemnation of U.S. atrocities as encouraging 
news ” and saying that he changed his mind on the “encouraging 
news" because he thought the United States was going to drive 
the country to absolute extinction. One would have to work pretty 
hard to find a counterpart to this in the Nazi archives. And that .s 

"'Tbring 6 th^s 'upto "show the inability of American intellectuals, 
+ +hp dissidents on the Left, to break out of the 

constrlintsTthe propaganda system. To this day, we cannot face 
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the elementary fact that the United States attacked Vietna 
fact, the United States carried out what must be the most arr £\ ^ 
propaganda achievement in history. They managed to transW 8 
blame to the Vietnamese: we were the injured party. So f rorri ^ 
end of the war up till today, the operative question is wheth^ 
Vietnamese behavior has been good enough for us to allow the 
to enter the civilized world. When George Bush was president a 
front-page story appeared in the New York Times that quoted a 
speech he gave in which he said that Hanoi must understand that 
we do not seek retribution for the crimes they have committed 
against us; we just want them to give an honest accounting 0 f 
what they have done. This article appeared next to another, one of 
dozens of articles, noting with a kind of amazement that the 
Japanese have some flaw in their character; they seem to be 
unable to confess to the crimes they committed during World War 
II. I doubt that you would find such behavior anywhere else, even 
in Brezhnev’s Russia. There, people knew that they were invading 
Afghanistan, that Russia was not the injured party. Here, the 
reversal passes smoothly, virtually without comment, probably 
even without awareness. 

There was a story in the Times, another one of Nicholas Kristof s 
innumerable stories about the Japanese character flaw, in which it 
says that the Japanese finally did express remorse, but they used a 
word that does not mean “apology” but means “regret.” What fol- 
lows is a kind of philological analysis of the characters right there 
on the front page. And, furthermore, when the Japanese referred 
to their atrocities, Kristof argues, although they did make a strong 
statement about the fact that Japan had caused terrible suffering to 
the people of Asia, they did not really come clean. They were still 
trying to evade their guilt by putting it in the context of other aggres- 
sion and colonialism. Obviously, that is absurd, nobody but the 
Japanese carried out colonial atrocities or aggression in Asia. 
Certainly, the Dutch never did, the British never did, the French 
ever did, and we never did. How could anyone imagine that when 
e conquered the Philippines and killed a couple hundred thou- 
sand people it was anything but a welcoming party? As for Vietnam, 
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four million Indochinese may have been killed, but it is the fault f 
the North Vietnamese, not our fault. And this is rieht in ,1 f 
aragraph! The report puo.es AsaHi S himbun , so^Z ^Z 
Times Of Japan, to show that not everyone is willing to go alone 
with this Japanese unwillingness to apologize; Asahi had a strong 
editorial condemning the outrageous refusal of Japan to apologize 
folly. Has the New York Tones ever "apologized fully” or condemned 
the United States for not apologizing fully f or the war m V|etnam 

for anything else for that matter? If you look at McNamara's book 
he does apologize but to the American people for what was done 
to Americans. If you now look at the reviews, that is considered 
very courageous and honorable. 

Big changes took place in the whole culture in the 1960s, and 
the university was in many ways involved in it. There were major 
changes in attitudes toward everything, and these changes 
affected the entire society: in personal relations, in attitudes 
toward women, toward the environment, respect for other cultures 
across the board there has been a very substantial change. 

Even the Times has changed, because any institution reflects 
public attitudes to some extent. Even the Kremlin reflected public 
attitudes to some extent. So, as a result, the Times is much more 
open than it was in the 1960s. You wouldn’t have had Bob Herbert 
writing in the Times. In fact, the Times was very prowar. Anthony 
Lewis was maybe the first person that I recall at the Times to criti- 
cize the war — though what it called “criticism of the war” was to 
say that the United States might not win at an acceptable cost. So, 
David Halberstam was “critical,” and the editorials were “critical,” 
on the grounds that the United States was following bad tactics 
and probably would not win, or maybe it was costing too much 
so we should try some other way. Even Lewis’s belated criticism 
was very mild; it was that we began with bungling efforts to do 
good but it turned into a disaster and was costing too much. That 

was called "criticism” back in the 1960s and 1970s. 

The students are not all that different from the general culture, 
nor were they at the time. But let us take something very remote 
Z A topic-Native Americans. The original sin of American 
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culture, after all, is what happened to the native population. Th 
was not part of popular culture, not part of intellectual culture 
even part of academic anthropology. It was not until the late 195^ 
that the issue finally entered understanding and attitudes, 
there was a willingness to notice that something happened to sev 
eral million people who are not here anymore. That is when th e 
scholarly research began in a serious way, some of it initiated f rorn 
outside the academic profession, though it gradually got in. Public 
attitudes changed, too. By 1992, an attempt was made to carry off 
a celebratory quincentennial, liberation of the hemisphere. It was 
impossible. Not because of the colleges; the public would not 
accept it. They would not accept this as liberation of the hemi- 
sphere. And this change extends to almost every issue. 

Again, you can see this dramatically with regard to Vietnam. 

Polls have been taken on public attitudes toward the Vietnam War 
since 1970 or so, and the responses are dramatic. The latest one 
that I know of was done in the early 1990s, I think. From the time 
they began in the 1970s until the early 1990s, about 70 percent of 
the general public describe the war as “fundamentally wrong and 
immoral,” not “a mistake.” But virtually none of the intellectuals 
have ever described it that way. The most they will say is “a mis- 
take,” and that is true of a good part of the Left. In Charles 
Kadushin’s The American Intellectual Elite, published in 1974, he 
asked 200 “elite intellectuals,” many of whom could be consid- 
ered as left or left-liberal, what their attitudes were to the Vietnam 
War. These interviews, incidentally, were done in April 1970 or so, 
right after the invasion of Cambodia, which was the peak period 
of opposition to the war — colleges were closed down, everything 
was collapsing. This is from memory, so I may not have it exactly, 
but as I recall, he divided them into three categories. There were 
those he called “pragmatic” opponents of the war, such as 
Anthony Lewis, who basically said we are not going to get away 
with it, and it is costing us too much. Then there were what he 
called “moral opponents,” who basically said, look, it is getting too 
bloody; napaiming one hospital was okay but not ten hospitals. So 
that is “moral” opposition. The term is interesting. Then he had 
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what he called the “ideological opponents," who said aggression is 
wrong. I think there were two out of two hundred— I'm not sure 
who the other one is, but every statement he quoted I recognized 



as my own. 



Now, Kadushin did not do it, but suppose he had asked people 
what they thought of the Russian invasion of Czechoslovakia. That 
was bad enough, but they did not kill millions of people; they killed 
virtually no one. Well, everyone would have been an “ideological 
opponent,” but he or she certainly would not have called it “ideo- 
logical” that would have been simply normal decency. On the 
other hand, among the American intellectual elite, at the peak 
period of opposition to the war, virtually no one opposed it on 
principled grounds, and those few are dismissed as “ideological,” 
not really serious folk. At that time, about two-thirds of the public 
were condemning the war as immoral, and in a few years you get 
this stable result: “fundamentally wrong and immoral and not a 
mistake.” Now that is one of many, I should say, reflections of a 
cultural split between the general public and the intellectual elite, 
which I think is pretty noticeable. 

The universities have changed because the people in them have 
changed. When I say that the intellectuals have not changed, I 
mean the public intellectuals, people who are in the public arena 
who make profound statements about the world and so on — I do 
not think they have changed a great deal. To the extent one can 
measure it, the change is less dramatic than in the general public. 

In any society, the respectable intellectuals, those who will be 
recognized as serious intellectuals, will overwhelmingly tend to be 
those who are subordinated to power. Those who are not subor- 



dinated to power are not recognized as intellectuals, or are mar- 
ginalized as dissidents, maybe “ideological." Societies differ, 
however, and it is never too percent. But the tendency is just as 
obvious as the fact that corporate media serve corporate interests. 
This goes back through all of history, as far as I know. An example 
can be found in the Bible. Who were the respectable intellectuals 
and who were the dissidents? The false prophets were the 
respectable intellectuals. Centuries later they were labelled “false” 
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prophets, but not at the time. At the time, who were th 
that were imprisoned, reviled, and driven over the deserti* 0 *^ 
were the ones who were called “prophets” hundreds of y e 
The reason was that they were giving both a moral and a ^ ' at * r - 
litical critique: that the leaders were going to drive the courvt° P °' 
destruction, people should care about widows and orphan ^ to 
other such deranged fanaticism. Such people are going 
treated harshly, how harshly depends on the nature of the s ° ^ 

In Brezhnev's Eastern Europe they might be imprisoned orexil d 
In a typical U.S. dependency such as El Salvador, they might hav 
their brains blown out by U.S. -trained elite battalions or be cut^ 
pieces with machetes, or they might simply flee for their lives But 
such people are unikely to gain much respect in the respectabl 
main stream. 

This is not something that is peculiar to our society by any 
means, far from it. Our own society is an unusually free and open 
one, and relatively privileged people — which means a lot of people 

—may undergo many kinds of unpleasantness, but not much by 
comparative standards. 

The tendency to marginalize dissidents is always there and will 
always be there as long as grave inequalities in actual power and 
domination exist. When the actual power to make decisions is nar- 
rowly concentrated, then that power will be exercised in the doc- 
trinal institutions as well. 

John Dewey once described politics as the shadow cast by big 
business over society. The same is true of the universities and the 
doctrinal system generally, to no slight extent. Of course one can 
struggle against that and change it, as in the 1960s and since The 
situation in the universities or in the country generally is not what 
it was forty years ago. The change in the way blacks are treated in 

Hattiesh ‘ s dramaUc ’ t0 mer| tion one example. I was in 

from th Urg ’i ISSISSlppi ’ a couple of y ears a go and the difference 
om the early 1960s is day and night. These changes were not a 

is lu 7 fZZh° m d6diCated Stmggle - And the same 

-s true of everything else. Furthermore, it is an ongoing struggle 

° SC Wh ° 3re try,n & t0 ro11 the situation back to what it was will 
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ne ver stop. They are always engaged in that effort; they have plenty 
Q f resources, and unless people resist, they will win. 

The changes cannot be rolled back easily, but they can be rolled 
back. The history of the labor movement is an instructive case. In 
every modern society, it has been a leading force for democratiza- 
tion and human rights. The United States happens to have an 
unusual labor history. This is a business-run society, to an unusual 
extent, and American labor history has been unusually violent and 
harsh. Not until the 1930s did American workers obtain the rights 
that workers had gained long before even in quite reactionary 
industrial societies. May Day was originally a day of solidarity with 
American workers; it is a dramatic reflection of the prevailing cul- 
ture that this is one of the few societies where hardly any people 
know anything about May Day, let alone participate in it. 

When the United States entered the mainstream of industrial 
society sixty years ago, the business press warned of the “hazard 
facing industrialists” in “the political power of the masses,” and 
the need to “direct their thinking” to more proper channels and to 
roll back the rights that had last been won. After the war, the coun- 
terattack began in force. It was quite astonishing in scale and ded- 
ication, and class consciousness, with business leaders calling for 
a huge effort to win “the everlasting battle for the minds of men” 
and to “indoctrinate citizens with the capitalist story.” 

Forty-five years of intense propaganda has had an enormous 
effect. One result is that attitudes toward unions are very critical. 
About 80 percent of the population thinks working people ought 
to have more of a voice in public affairs, but about half that 
number think unions have too much of a voice. That is a reflection 
of extremely successful propaganda, everything from advertise- 
ments to the entertainment industry, where business propaganda 
presents the image of honest workpeople fighting their enemy, 
ST;„ion. Demonising union, ha, been on, consciously 
designed theme of business propaganda from the late t 9 Jos an 
now it has had an effect. Another theme holds a certain pic- 
ture of government, on, that support, a huge welfare 
the rich 8 through the Pentagon system and other devices, w 
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engendering fear and dislike of those aspects of govern^ 
tion that reflect popular interests and concern— and Qf 1 V. 
concealing Dewey’s truism. That’s true quite broadly. For 
why are the deficit and the debt a big issue? Are they an , pl *. 
because people are worried about the fact that the debt i* 
within the historic range, relative to gross national product? 7^" 
are issues because it is driven into people’s heads, day a ft er d * V 
that this is our biggest problem. 

The reasons are simple: the business world, particularly finan C j al 
interests, want the budget balanced, and also see that they can use 
that project as a device to undermine the social programs that they 
have always regarded as at best a tolerable luxury. As for the publi C( 
here the polls are interesting. Typically, two kinds of questions are 
asked: one set for the headline writers, the other for people who 
are fighting “the everlasting battle for the minds of men” and, 
therefore, want to keep their finger on the public pulse so that they 
can package their agenda properly. For the headlines, the question 
is: Do you want the budget balanced? The expected answer. Sure — 
as if you were asked whether you want your household debts mag- 
ically cancelled. Then comes the sensible question, on a par with 
Do you want your debts cancelled if you lose your house, your car, 
your children’s education?— in this case, Do you want the budget 
balanced if it means cutbacks in spending for health, education, 
enivronmental protection? Then support drops radically, to 20 to 30 
percent, depending on just how the question is asked. 

But the business-financial world has spoken, and the shadow 
obeys. Both political parties are adamant that the budget must be 
balanced, and the media ram home the message constantly, 
telling the public that it demands a balanced budget and it has 
voted for it. A fabrication, but by dint of endless repetition, it will 
probably come to be internalized, maybe even believed. The idea is 
that if you drill something into people’s heads long enough, their 
attitudes will change, or at least what people think are their atti- 
tudes. Lacking any support in a depoliticized society in which pop- 
ular organizations that might sustain a functioning democracy 
have largely eroded, indh/jduals are in a difficult position, often 
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unable to come to understand what they think, believe anri 

, not an easy task under the best of circumstances Th W3m 

react in irrational ways, which is no problem, 'as loUTa 
does not threaten privilege. s as 



The same is true of other propaganda campaigns. The “dm, 
war” is just one example. Until Bush dramatically announced ! 
-drug war’ (once again— ,t is periodic) in September 19 8q the 
drug problem was low on the list of public concerns. Out of 
curiosity, I monitored the media that month. The Associated Press 
wires had more on drugs than the whole international scene com- 
bined. On television and in the press, everything was drugs, drugs, 
drugs. By the end of the month the drug problem had shot way 
up to the leading issue of public concern. Was it because the 
problem had increased? No, simply very successful propaganda. 

Again, these are natural features of a business-run society, that 
is, a society based on marketing and advertising — essentially, 
forms of manipulation and deceit. And these things have their 
effects, though they are sometimes slow. The United States came 
out of World War II as pretty much a social democratic society. 
Right through the 1980s, in fact, and even today, New Deal-style 
attitudes have remained deeply engrained, despite half a century 
of intense propaganda using every available medium to drive such 
ideas out of people’s heads. It takes time, but there can ultimately 
be an effect, even if it is only confusion and demoralization, which 
is as good as actual thought control for those who want to ensure 
that the shadow remains obedient to the substance that casts it, 



and that democratic forms do not function significantly to under- 
mine the power of the private tyrannies. 

In my opinion, one leading current tendency is an extension of 
the traditional effort to reduce the threat of democracy, and to 
establish more firmly the Madisonian principle on which the 
country was founded: that the prime responsibility of government 
is "to protect the minority of the opulent against the ma,onty, as 
Madison put it in the debates of the Constitutional Convention. 
Th nublic is aware of the erosion of democracy, 1 here is a regular 
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works for. For a long time about half said “a f ew big •, 
looking out for themselves.” Now over 80 percent Say t .* r % 
government is working for the few and the special inte^^ 
though what the public thinks the “special interests” ar ^ ts ^ 
years of intense propaganda is another question. aft *r 

Such results, which extend rather broadly, reflect a gen 
sense that we do not have a functioning democractic society ^ 
if the reasons are not understood. In such a situation, a s 
group of dedicated fanatics with plenty of money behind them 
make many changes, whatever the public prefers. A look at the 
Heritage Foundation budget proposals reveals such a possibility 
It calls for severe cuts in social spending (in sharp opposition to 
the public will) and for an increase in Pentagon spending ( 0Ver . 
whelmingly opposed by the public). 

Where this will lead it is hard to say. It depends on whether, as 
often in the past, people can find ways to organize and respond 
constructively, defending at least a minimal social contract and 
recovering what was common understanding among a very large 
part of the population not too long ago: that concentration of deci- 
sion making in the hands of unaccountable institutions of a basi- 
cally totalitarian character is completely unacceptable, and that no 
decent human being should tolerate “the New Spirit of the Age” 
denounced by the popular working-class press in the mid-nine- 
teenth century: “Cain Wealth, forgetting all but Self.” 

If they choose, privileged intellectuals in the universities and 
elsewhere can contribute to protecting and advancing democracy, 
freedom, and human rights. That is unlikely to win them many 
plaudits, but it brings rewards that are immeasurable. 



Notes 

i. This essay was extracted from an interview with Professor Chomsky. 



The Unintended 

Consequences of Cold 
War Area Studies 



In 1943, the Committee on World Regions of the Social Science 
Research Council (ssrc) (the coordinating council of the seven 
major U.S. social science national associations) wrote an internal 
report entitled “World Regions in the Social Sciences.” The report 
opens with geopolitical considerations: 

The present war has focused attention as never before upon the 
entire world. Interest in foreign regions has been intensified 
and sharp attention drawn to areas over which we have felt little 
or no concern. 



The immediate need for social scientists who know the different 
regions of the world stands second only to the demand for 
military and naval officers familiar with the actual and potential 
combat zones. Since few overseas areas have hitherto attracted 
research we lack the regional knowledge now required; and 
traditional curricula and methods of instruction have left inert 
much of such information as we possess. Travel and individual 
study have supplemented formal training but faded to correct 

the deficiency and immigrants have learned more from us than 
the dene * conseq uent scarcity of professional and 

*” d " g “ > "' 1 1 "”'- 

scienti P | p ro fl c j e ncy seriously hampers every war 
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, s is so limited that highly trained specialists who possess 
the requisite regional knowledge now occupy key positions that 
make little or no use of their professional skill and require 
thorough competence in a quite different social field. Our need 
for comprehensive knowledge of other lands will not end with 
the armistice or reconstruction. No matter what shape interna- 
tional organization may assume, the United States will enjoy 
unexampled opportunities and face heavy responsibilities. 

The ease speed, and cheapness of communication and trans- 
portation will tend to promote economic, political, and cultural 
relations among nations. Trade, shipping, air lines, the press, 
mining, the production and distribution of petroleum, banking, 
government service, industry, and communications will require 
thousands of Americans who combine thorough professional 
or technical training with knowledge of the languages, eco- 
nomics, politics, history, geography, peoples, customs, and reli- 
gions of foreign countries. In order that we may fulfill our 
postwar role as a member of the United Nations our citizens 
must know other lands and appreciate their people, cultures, 
and institutions. Research, graduate teaching, undergraduate 
instruction, and elementary education in world regions will be 
desirable as far as one can see into the future. 



After reviewing the paucity of existing (non-Western) “regional 
specializations” (with the limited exception of Latin America), the 
committee takes the view that: “in permanent interest to the 
United States no region outranks [the Far East (China and Japan) 
and Latin America].” 2 

Toward the end of the report, the committee speaks to the epis- 
temological questions that would become central to the practice of 
area studies: 



The primary task of the social scientist is to master and 
contribute to his discipline. Since the scarcity of thoroughly 
competent personnel (in this country and everywhere) 
obstructs human progress, one may seriously question whether 
we can spare the energies of accomplished and potential 
scholars for regional study. But the laws and generalizations of 
the social sciences are relevant to time, place and culture; and 
much can be gained by the concreteness derived from the 
regional approach. Some of the most fruitful results have been 
obtained through the comparative method, and more precise 
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regional data will greatly extend and improve its use. Regional 
study offers the same advantages as the case method and 
reduces the temptation toward vague generalities— one of the 
besetting sins of the social scientist. Concentration on regions 
may conceivably open the road to one of the major and most / 

distant goals of many outstanding social scientists: a weak- 
ening of the rigid compartments that separate the disciplines. 3 

That same year, the joint Committee on Graduate Instruction 
of Columbia University appointed a Committee on Area Studies, 
which issued its preliminary report on December 17, 1943. There, 
too, the committee opened with geopolitical considerations: 
“It is clear that we have come in this country to [the] end of isola- 
tionism — There will be need of many Americans who are thor- 
oughly, exhaustively, and scientifically informed about particular 
neighbors.” 4 The committee refers to 

[Tjhe comment of a high officer in one of the great oil companies 
to the effect that for the Far East his company will have to recruit 
entirely new staffs since he does not believe it would be possible 
to send back to Asia men who had lived there in the era when 
white superiority and arrogance were the accepted thing. 5 

In discussing the pedagogy of area studies, the Columbia com- 
mittee comes up with what would become the general pattern: 
graduate study in a standard discipline (or in one of the profes- 
sional schools) combined with training in general knowledge 
of a region.” The committee suggests a metaphor. An appropriate 
image would be that of a mine with numerous lateral shafts 
and one deep vertical shaft.” 6 In tandem with the ssrc, it, too, sug- 
gests priority for Latin America and China and japan. 

Background to Area Studies 

How did U.S. social science get into the situation out of which 
these two committees sought to extricate it? The fact that the 
United States had no “regional specialists” in 1943 was the direct 
consequence of how the social sciences were institutionalized in 
the period 1850 to 1914 in the five ke y countries of the process: 
Great Britain, France, Germany, Italy, and the United States. 
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Differentiation of the generic interest m social inquiry beg an , o 
m important in the eighteenth centupr grew central after th , 
fren cb Revolution, and took institutional form m the second half 



of the nineteenth century. 

This differentiation was built around three prmcpal cleavages. 
The first was a cleavage past/present between “idiographic” hi s . 
tory and the “nomothetic” social sciences (principally three: eco- 
nomics political science, sociology). All four of these emergent 
disciplines concentrated their energies virtually exclusively (with 
quite rare exceptions) on the Western world. As Paul Buck noted, 
just before he took up his post as Director of Harvard University 
Library in 1959: “In 1903 not a single Harvard thesis dealt with any- 
thing beyond the limits of Classical Antiquity, Western Europe, and 
the United States.” 7 

The second was the cleavage West/non-West. While the above 
four disciplines concentrated on the Western world, the non- 
Western world was studied by two different disciplines: anthro- 



pology for the “tribal” (“primitive”) peoples, and Oriental studies 
for non-Western “high civilizations”— most notably, China, japan, 
India, Persia, and the Arab-lslamic world. (If Latin America was a 
limited, partial exception, it was because it seemed to fall between 
stools.) The third cleavage was that of state-market-civil society, 
which established the boundaries for political science, economics, 
and sociology;" 

In terms of the lack of “regional” experts in 1943, the key 
problem was the second cleavage. There were “experts” available 
(anthropologists, Oriental scholars, and a small cadre of geogra- 
phers), but these “experts” were not what the ssrc or the high 
officer of the oil company adverted to in the Columbia report were 
looking for. The reason seems clear. Both anthropology and Oriental 
studies had been built on the nonhistoricity of the peoples and 
regions they were studying. Traditional ethnography sought to 
reconstitute the timeless patterns of the peoples prior to “culture 
contact” with the Western (colonizing) world. And Oriental studies 
was based on the not-too-hidden premise that the high civilizations 
they were studying were frozen historically, that is, that they were 
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^capable of proceeding autonomously to modernity. 

r fact, during World War II, the U.S. Army conducted “area 
Z r 3 ring programs” of two kinds: Foreign Area and Language 
Curricula of the Army Specialized Training Program (astp-falc) 
f C ' enlisted personnel (located in fifty-five institutions) and ten 
Civil Affairs Training Schools (cats) for officers; and in 1946, 
jam Nelson Fenton of the Smithsonian Institution evaluated 
:-5 v/ays in which and the degree to which geography and anthro- 
pology were integrated in these programs. (He makes no mention 
of Oriental studies, and I have no reason to believe such special- 
sts participated at all in the army programs.) 

-enton argues that “geography is the regional science par excel- 
ence; it should be central to area study.” Nonetheless it was not 
foL nd to be “essential” in these courses. 9 The geographers were 
"educed to being providers of physical descriptions, as the anthro- 
poiogists were to teaching “so-called customs. ..as unique phe- 
nomena without any feeling of cultural relativity.” 10 Fenton was 
Hear / dismayed by the pushing aside of what was called at the 
time ethnogeography: 

t may be argued fairly that Army area training programs did 
not summon real anthropology and real geography. But the 
concept of integrated area study drew upon the geographer’s 
concept of region and the anthropologist’s concept of culture. 

The training, however, stressed content without scientific 
principles. It was descriptive ethnogeography of a superficial 
and “pragmatic” variety. 



He concluded with wistful hope for better days. 

The War and the Armed Forces reawakened students to study 
geography and to learn about the “funny people of the wor d. 

V. ® expect an unforeseen demand for these subject matters 
n the postwar curriculum, and should not be amazed if courses 
in anthropology and geography are disproportionately large. 

Rooert B. Hall, in a t 9 47 ssrc report, took a similarly dim view 
of the wartime experience. 

The war brought acceleration in and enthusiasm for area 
i-iidies. partly through such devices as the Army Specialized 
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Training Programs and the Civil Affairs Training Schools in area 
|M j | angua ge. Governmental research in Washington and 
ihroad was largely organized upon a regional basis, and many 
university professors in their war service had their first experi- 
ence in the area approach and were converted to it.... 

Nevertheless, much of the effect of the war was harmful to a 
sound development of area studies, rather than beneficial. 

The A.S.T.P. and C.A.T.S. programs were devised to train people 
quickly to do specific and limited jobs. Area instruction was 
of necessity largely makeshift. Language, which on the whole 
was well taught, gradually came to be the one important aim 
in many institutions. The wartime area program is certainly not 
to be taken as the model for a liberal education or for training 
for research. 12 

But the army experience did serve nonetheless as a portent, both 
in its pushing aside of ethnography and in its emphasis on lan- 
guage training (which was later to become the major justification 
for postwar U.S. governmental financing of area studies). The army 
was reflecting the pragmatic concerns of the extra-university spon- 
sors. After all, it seemed quite clear in 1943 that there was or would 
soon be much political turmoil throughout the world. It was not 
very helpful to U.S. diplomats, military officers, businessmen, or 
any others engaged in ongoing relations with these areas to know 
about preculture-contact patterns or the classical texts of frozen 
civilizations, and it was only marginally important to know about 
physical geography. They needed to know about the contemporary 
dynamics of areas that seemed to be going through at least as 
much change as the Western world. 

Cold War Concerns 

If this need was already felt during World War II, it of course 
became all the more urgent after 1945 when the world-system 
rapidly became structured in geopolitical terms by what came to 
be called the cold war. The United States believed it needed to 
know about current dynamics in non-Westem areas not merely 
"to promote economic, political, and cultural relations among 
nations” (in the words of the ssrc report) but in order better to 
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understand the functioning of those that already had communist 
regimes and to help prevent other areas from “falling into the 
hands of the communists,” a theme that was central to U.S. 
official rhetoric for over forty years. As Harry Eckstein would write: 

We need not dwell long on what made non-Western societies 
obtrusive during the war, especially in the Middle East and Asia; 
a nucleus of people competent to study them had in fact been 
generated by special military training programs and work in the 
wartime and immediate postwar intelligence services. [Note: 

It would be interesting to do an analysis of the early staffs of the 
area programs from this point of view. Their nuclei, I would 
suppose, came chiefly out of the military astp programs and 
organizations such as the Office of Strategic Services (the prede- 
cessor of the Central Intelligence Agency).] They became more 
conspicuous as a result of decolonization and the accelerating 
growth of new nations. And the intrinsic appeals of studying 
exotic peoples and social structures and being au courant with 
rather dramatic current events were hardly lessened by the fact 
that the market for expertise in non-Western societies was 
bullish, especially, of course, in Washington. It need only be 
added that the most obtrusive and most marketable aspects of 
non-Western social life were political, or highly tinged with poli- 
tics. There was a manifest need to diagnose and adapt to likely 
political trends in the Third World; and most of what was "new” 
in the new nations was either directly political (the appearance 
of nation-states or of parties of national mobilization ) or engi- 
neered by political structures (e.g., attempted industrialization, 
land redistribution, and so on).’ 3 

By the end of 1945, just after the conclusion of the war, when 
Harvard’s committee made its report, the priority areas had 
already shifted. Latin America and japan moved to the background. 
The priorities had now become the Soviet Union and China. 

The selection of the Soviet Union and China for regional study 
reflects various considerations. For an indefinite period, knowl- 
edge and understanding of Soviet Russia will probably be the 
most important single concern of our foreign policy. A contin- 
uing program of research in this field is of capital importance, 
although this Committee is well aware of its difficulties. 

Harvard can provide, from its existing resources, a strong 
nuclear team for work on Soviet Russia. 
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China will also loom large in the interests of this country in 
coming decades. China is still in many respects terra incog*!?* 
and presents an exceptional challenge to research. Trained P e 
sonnel for China will perhaps be even more in demand than for 
Russia. The very remoteness of her civilization makes the stud 
of China an unusually interesting one from the standpoint of V 
liberal education. Here again Harvard can provide from her p re . 
sent resources a strong team .' 4 



When the Committee on World Area Research of the ssr c 
( chaired by Robert B. Hall), successor to the earlier Committee on 
World Regions, made its case for area studies, it took the precau- 
tion of summarizing separately the arguments for and against area 
studies. It is interesting to note what these arguments were and in 
what order of priority they were placed. The first argument for area 
studies was once again geopolitical: 



Those who hold most strongly to this view contend that the 
universities have an obligation to the nation. National welfare 
in the postwar period more than ever before requires a citi- 
zenry well informed as to other peoples, and the creation of 
a vast body of knowledge about them. The provincialism of 
the American public, so often bemoaned, is in no small way 
the fault of the American university.... 
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The great danger here is that we forget so easily and insist 
upon the hardest road to learning. With and immediately 
after World War I there was a flurry of academic interest in 
Latin America. But the lesson was not learned. Forgetfulness 
soon came, with the emergency past, and we approached 
the next war under the same shroud of ignorance. During 
the war we spent untold millions in an attempt to make up 
for bstt.me. Already there are signs of lapsing again into the 
old and comfortable ways. Is man’s judgment necessarily 
less realistic in time of war than in the tranquillity of peace> 
There were few academicians who were not convinced during 
the war, that we must somehow break out of our shell of $ 
provmcahsm. Many of them today are opposed to any change 

m ,h « academi<: status quo. We expend every effort to win a 
war, but we let the peace look out for itself. No wonder it fails 
to endure. Can we longer doubt that total peace is the dimrt 

intere^Hn al°l!r al rH ? A 7* understandi "g a " d continued 
all other lands and in all other peoples is mandatory 
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,-f we are to gain that peace. Is this not at least a partial respon- 
sibility °f °u r u n iversiti e s ? 15 

The second and third arguments were more purely scholarly. Area 
studies would repair the fact that the social sciences “lack univer- 
sality.” And they might help to overcome overspecialization: 

[T]he vertical pillars of knowledge, which are the largely self- 
isolated disciplines of today, leave between them both twilight 
zones and roles of complete ignorance. The cooperative attack 
upon the whole knowledge of an area is one way in which parts 
of these voids can be filled . 16 



The case stated against area studies does not seem very strong. 
One was the doubt that area studies has a “hard core.” The 
second was that area specialists would have a hard time getting 
jobs. The answer the committee offered was that competence in 
the “traditional disciplines” would still be required, that is, the stu- 
dents would still get a Ph.D. in a discipline; and having this, he 

could presumably still get a job. 

In conclusion, the committee returned to geopolitics. After 
surveying what kinds of areas studies existed as of then, it asked 
the critical organizational question: how much is needed? Here is 



the response: 

How shall we build this national program for area studies? 

First, we must work toward complete world coverage This is 
necessary for several reasons. In terms of the national good 
we must not gamble. The consensus of judgment might indi- 
cate that the critical areas for study are, let us say, the Far East, 
Russ a and Latin America; and still we might conceivably face 
KUSS 3 ’ 3 • c in Africa or the Near East. Obviously, we 

our next great cns.' are to gain the full benefit 

need complete wor , jca |, § Since W e cannot at once develop 
of area studies a /, every are a, it would seem prac- 

firSt | t 3S ttack the critical ones first. Of course, motivation for 
tical to a nrograms is not uniform for all areas; it 

the deve op men nc j strength. The relative power of 

differs in both f^;« d n ^ er S on . Doe s the area in ques- 
an area ' s ° ne ^ P of powe r; does it approximate an equi- 

tion generate an «xc P sub mit t0 the power 

S “ ** 
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level of culture existing in an area. Presumably we have more 
to gain from the study of China or India than we have from Sav 
the Congo Basin or New Guinea. Nevertheless, the long- run * 
aim should be that once the more important areas are taken 
care of, or at the same time where opportunity is favorable, We 
should move rapidly toward filling out the map . 17 

It is fascinating to compare the ssrc report of 1947 with 0ne 
issued the same year in Great Britain. There the committee, 
headed by the Earl of Scarborough, had been appointed by the 
Foreign Office in 1944, and was an interdepartmental committee 
primarily composed of representatives of many governmental 
ministries and including only two university-related persons out 
of fifteen, and these two the chairman and the secretary of the 
University Grants Committee. The terms of reference of this 
group, whose name was the Interdepartmental Commission on 
Oriental, Slavonic, East European and African Studies, were: 

To examine the facilities offered by universities and other 
educational institutions in Great Britain for the study of Oriental, 
Slavonic, East European and African languages and culture, to 
consider what advantage is being taken of these facilities and to 
formulate recommendations for their improvement . 18 



This commission too started by noting the problem of lack of 
specialized skill but then found a quite different solution. Whereas 
the Hall committee in the United States took no note whatsoever 



of Oriental studies, as though they did not exist, the British 
Scarborough report was entirely devoted to Oriental studies. It 
opened by reminding the reader of an English tradition of Oriental 
studies going back to Adelard of Bath, tutor of Henry II, who trans- 
lated a number of Arabic texts into Latin. It deplored the fact that 
nonetheless, as of 1939, there were more teaching posts in 
nenta studies in France, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, the 
Soviet Union, and the United States than in Great Britain. And the 

o Z 7 °V S T 6d t0 h ° W t0 Strengthen the structures of 
ental studies in Great Britain, restraining any criticism of it to 
wo m,| d remarks: that ,, here js a djsposjt . on {o over|oQk the 

the languages in question are living and not historically 
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embalmed,” and that sometimes “the portrayal of the living pre- 
sent has been neglected and teaching has tended to concentrate 
on the classical past,” which the committee fears “may have had 
some deterrent effect upon potential students.” 19 

Area studies rapidly became accepted as a major innovation in 
the leading U.S. universities. It obtained the strong support of the 
ssrc. The basic premise was clearly laid forth in Charles Wagley’s 
report of the ssrc National Conference on the Study of World 
Areas in 1948, which brought together a stellar cast of over 100 
leading academics. Wagley tells us the group claimed that the 
objectives of area study were those of all social science, “namely 
the development of a universal and general science of society and 
of human behavior.” The argument was that area studies could 
make “an unusually direct contribution to this ideal”: 



First of all area study calls for cooperation among the various 
disciplines of the social sciences and makes each specialist 
aware of his dependence upon specialties other than his own. 
Both Pendleton Herring and Talcott Parsons drew an analogy 
between area study and the science of medicine. There is no 
single science of medicine. Medicine is a most important field 
of application of a number of sciences: anatomy, physiology, 
biochemistry, bacteriology, and even psychology and some of 
the social sciences. Medicine calls on all these sciences to 
contribute to the understanding of the practical problems of the 
total human organism, to the whole man. In a similar way the 
study of an area, its culture, and its society calls for the contri- 
bution of many sciences, and the area provides a concrete focus 
for the disciplines of the social sciences and related fields of the 
humanities and natural sciences. Teamwork is absolutely 
necessary in area study, as in medicine^ No single person, or 
even science or discipline, is capable of dealing with the 
comolexities of the culture and environment of an area. The 
geographic limits of an area induce the specialists to pool their 
knowledge and prevent them from ignoring the relevance of 
factors which are outside the domains habitually considered 
by any one of them. The area approach induces the participants 
/ JLgrate “In trying to advance knowledge within a definable 
” SS;;” ‘ , h..„ e„r r _.d .e- ~ 

development of social science research. 



WALL,: " 

n j ss rc conference, held two years later, reaffi, m ,, d 
liews bu. worried about the financial implications of Overco^ 
campus opposition to area stud.es, 

TU „ ar e many other factors, perhaps less dramatic but 
etheless fundamental, which bear upon the present 
nosition of foreign area studies. To mention but one, the goal,, 
methods and support of American higher education continue 
,o arouse protracted and sometimes anxious consideration. 

The American educational structure is still almost as centered 
on Western Europe as it was when Cathay seemed almost as 
far away as the moon. With the best will in the world, one 
commentator noted, the individual institution cannot do 
enough to give our education a world perspective. “The job 
is so big and time is short. Only a great Federal program can 
do it. The problem is to find out on what terms Federal aid is 
possible without Federal control. 



In 1952, UNESCO’s International Social Science Bulletin devoted 
an issue to area studies. It opened with an somewhat acerbic, 
French view of the “problems of method” by Jean B. Duroselle, 
which considered area studies less a contribution to the "science 
of society” than to the pursuit of foreign policy: 



The expression “area study” is becoming the fashion in the 
United States. For some years now, doubtless as a corollary to 
the rapid development of an American foreign policy on a world 
scale, a large number of scholars, generally working in teams, 
have been instituting a form of enquiry whose aim is to spread a 
scientific knowledge of the problems raised by certain territories, 
States or groups of States in the world. Perhaps this is an instinc- 
tive reaction against the almost complete ignorance about every- 
thing that did not concern their continent from which American 
diplomatic circles suffered in the isolationist period.... 
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Is th,s method entirely new? Does its development, which is a 
characteristic phenomenon of present-day American science 
represent a sensational bound forward in the histnrv „f ,u !’ 
mind, one of, hose abrupt mutations which occur on^ 
twice in a century? Such a Cairn would betSKST * 

A simple consideration of the nature of «S£^ |s 
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the direction given them, consciously or not, by their authors 
Take as an example a collection which has already created some 
stir, Modern France , a symposium edited at Princeton by 
Professor Edward Mead Earle, with contributions from 28 
American scholars and one Frenchman, Mr. Andre Siegfried. 

Taken together, the studies, which might be disparate if they 
had been juxtaposed, converge towards a well-defined aim: to 
help the educated public, particularly American scholars and 
statesmen, to understand the real situation of France. Yet, set- 
ting aside a purely abstract curiosity, what can be the interest of 
a precise knowledge of the French situation if it be not to eval- 
uate the place and the role of France in the world? The mere 
fact of examining scientifically the various factors in the situa- 
tion of a given country or group of countries implies that the 
chief aim is to assess the relationship between the geographical 
area under consideration and the rest of the world. It can, 
indeed, be said that a study of an area which treated its subject 
in the absolute and failed to regard it as essentially an element 
in the human universe, would be pure verbiage, without any sci- 
entific value.... It is finally possible to imagine — and it would 
not be such a very extravagant flight of fancy — area studies 
being commissioned by the Defence Ministry or the Foreign 
Affairs Ministry of this or that country, with a militarist or impe- 
rialist aim. 



It is thus clear that an area study is essentially a contribution to 
the study of international relations." 



Hans Morgenthau’s views, in the same issue of the journal, were 
not too different: 



Practical needs, if on a higher intellectual level, still provide one 
of the major arguments in favour of area studies; they are also 
apparent in the selection of the areas most frequently studied. 
Russia and the Far East vie with Latin America for the attention of 
students and the commitment of resources. It is not by accident 
that it is with those areas that American foreign policy is pri- 
marily concerned and that, at least with regard to the first two 
of them knowledge is fragmentary and the supply of experts 
available for government service falls drastically below demand. 
Nor is it an accident that the areas around which area studies 
are centered are generally defined in terms which coincide with 
the areas of political interest. 
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Aside from the training of prospective government officials 
studies are frequently motivated by the recognition of America'* 
predominant place in world affairs, which necessitates a kn 0W | S 
edge of the world with which the United States must deal as 
friend or foe. This higher level of practicality entails the desire to 
learn all the facts about all the regions of the world. Since the 
regions of prime political importance seem already to be ade- 
quately covered, late comers among university administrations 
have been known to search for empty spaces on the map which 
they might cover with an institute for area studies. Underlying 
this tendency is the conviction that knowledge of unknown areas 
is useful in itself and that the more knowledge of this kind there 
is, the better will we be able to understand the world and dis- 
charge our responsibilities towards it.... 



[A] non-directive, "objective” social science is a contradiction in 
all terms. All social sciences, in so far as they deserve the name 
of science at all, cannot fail to reflect both the social Standort 
and the particular intellectual interest of the observer. A social 
science which strives for unattainable objectivity can at best col- 
lect the raw materials of science in the form of a mass of unre- 
lated or but superficially and irrelevantly related facts. Social 
science is of necessity science from a certain point of view, and 
that point of view is determined by the general factor of the 
over-all outlook of the scholar as well as by the special factor of 
the particular interest with which the scholar approaches the 
segment of social reality which he intends to investigate. 23 



By the 1950s, area studies had become well instituted in U S 

Rockef " 6S 5 T 0n WaS C ° ming from the foundations 
Rockefeller was the pioneer, having given grants for non w T 

studies as early as iota RorU&n 1 g tor non-Western 

after 1 945 for the Russian Instituted CoP h^ '"'h 3 ' fUndS 
sidered to be the model for other area stuT^’ many C °"' 
soon followed, giving a very large grant to 
Research Center in 1948 Rut it f % T Harvard ' s Russian 

Foundation that was to have the widest eStab ' ished Ford 
mng in 1952 when it instituted its Fn ° ngeSt ' mpact| be S in ‘ 
Program, which was administered a - i' 8 " Area Fell °wship 
‘hen via Joint Committees o 1 T' ^ 2 a " d 

*«««> !r.» st'7;, c,n c ““' 

shlps paid for doctoral 
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and field research of a very large number of the most well- 
train,ng u s area specialists. (I myself was an early recipient of one 

of their Africa grants im 955 - 57 -) 

The Soviet Union made a spectacular contribution to U.S. area 

studies by launching the first Sputnik on October 4, 1957. This 
enabled the Eisenhower administration to persuade Congress of 
the urgency of passing the National Defence Education Act 
(ndea) in 1958. Under Title vi of ndea, aid was given to area 
studies centers throughout the United States for more than twenty 
years. 25 In the process, not only were the faculties and training pro- 
grams internationalized but so were the libraries. 26 When Richard 
D. Lambert did his ssrc survey of the situation in 1973, he 
observed a spectacular growth in area studies: 

We only need to note that thirty years ago the American schol- 
arly experts on many of the world areas could have been assem- 
bled in a small conference room and that today all the world 
areas are represented by flourishing scholarly associations with 
memberships running, in some cases, into the thousan s. 
Similarly, comparing the course offerings in any major umver- 
sity in 1941 with those in 1971 will show the success of language 
and area studies in broadening the curriculum While there are 
no figures quite comparable for an earlier period, the scale o 
the enterprise is now striking. In 1969. *>-ne 3 . 8°3 anguage 

and area specialists in 203 organized graduate-level programs 
tl.It 8 800 substantive courses dealing with the various world 

arias to 65 243 graduate students, of whom 3.014 were training 
areas to b 5.*43 B unde rgraduates. Language courses 

specialists, had enro || m ent of 91.029. On each 

given by thes p g stu dies have made great strides in 

campus, language a . winning student clientele, in 

gr0WtH ’ ' d m mi strati ve sup port "and! n pLing one faculty 
gaming ad ™ imst . ^ various academic departments, 
member after an dents have been trained, graduated, 

Several generations Dr estigious jobs. Research has 

and placed in fruitfu an^ metho P do|ogica ,| y more sophisticated 
become theoretics J more competent in dealing with their 

scholars have b oromising youn 
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nolars have many of the more promising young 

area s. In severa ^ P n _ Westem area5; furthermore many 
men Tscloli^ary specializations-such as anthropology and 

his,ory ' economicsand sociology ' p 
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science and anthropology, art and music, philosophy and 
gion — are developing largely in a non-Western context. ^ 

The centers and their faculties provide a repository of eX p e 
on which government can and does draw for research, con i 
tants, or temporary employment. The graduate students ' 
duced at the centers are an important recruitment source for 
the foreign affairs agencies. Much of the literature which stocks 
international agency libraries is produced by individuals in 
these centers. The government also uses these centers for the 
training of current employees . 27 



Unintended Consequences 

If the primary purpose of area studies was to produce a large 
supply of skilled specialists available for public service and private 
business, it was no doubt a great success. By 1974, a skeptical 
Congress, faced with further appropriations requests, was already 
wondering about an “oversupply.” It required the intervention of 
“academics close to Nixon (viz., Daniel Moynihan and Henry 
Kissinger)” to save Title vi. 28 

If, on the other hand, the primary purpose of area studie s was 
to demonstrate a new model of university research and teaching, 
we may be more skeptical of its effectiveness. Lambert admits that 
he is “a bit puzzled by the force of negative feelings towards area 
studies of some non-area-oriented American scholars, particularly 
m sociology, political science, and economics.” He cites lames 
osenau s reassertion of the virtues of the “disciplinary generalist” 

■“» II distinct 
om the latter-and-presumed to have superior *• 1 j 

methodological-especially quantitative-skills 

The quarrel could be put down tn „„ 

rehash of the Methodenstreit between nomothet " ^-T”’ " * 
epistemologies, and of course in nart > -^-Mdjdiograpfuc 

feet greater, because the quarrel was 'nTt ** Were in 

nizational shape of the social sciences Thef 7 ^ 7 * fUtUre ° rga ' 
hadnodean epistemological oosit 7 " ' S that ai^studies 

ttionaliy, j n ard^r^rfrTir 20 ’ 3 ' 1 Stood de facto , but 









intentionally, uTan" uncertain middl ! t0 ° d de facto ’ but not 

THiS St0ry mUSt betold twice, beforSlnd 
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clear, as we have already noted, that area studies threat- 
lt ^ the basic justifications of both Oriental studies and anthro- 
en ^ jn t heir dominant pre -1945 versions. Of the two, the impact 
was greater on Oriental studies since it had claimed to be studying 
large regions that were often not too different in geographic or 
cultural scope from the areas encompassed in area studies. It was 
not an overlap that could be ignored. Oriental studies really only 
had two choices when faced with area studies: it could r esist; or it 
could surrender, hoping to turn area studies into its avatar. 

In 955 , Wjlfrid Cantwe ll Smith, addressing the American 
Oriental Society, caTled for resistance. He staked his ground on the 
“pursuit of truth” by the humanities, which he saw as disinterested 
and intent on “increasing human knowledge” via the “peculiarly 
Western” characteristic of “boundlessly inquisitive curiosity” (with 
which he identified Oriental studies) as contrasted with “the prag- 
matic reflection of the scientist, especially the applied scientist’ 
(represented for him by the area studies specialists). 

[T]here is the more recent, more practical, more sudden task 
to which the universities have addressed themselves, chiefly 
through the emergence of “area studies” centers. These have 
arisen not primarily out of the inner impetus towards disinter- 
ested knowledge, but in response to a stringent practical 
demand— the need for “experts,” for men who can deal with 
concrete and specific problems that have arisen because of 
inter-cultural activity, particularly at the governmental level. And 
here comes into play that brilliant and dangerous Dewey-esque 

half-truth according to which “thought is interrupted action. 

This of course, is an oversimplification. It leaves out too much; 
specifically, it leaves out thought in the humanities tradition.... 

When an unexpected problem, unfamiliar obstacle, confronts 
an on-going activity, the universities are called upon to solve 
that problem, to manipulate that obstacle. 

It would be idle to deny that this principle underlies, and doubt- 
ess will continue to underlie, the stark and perhaps exhilarating 
expansion of oriental studies in our day. It is the source of money, 
of Students, of whole new programs. But it would be equally idle 
to deny that it is full of danger, both to our studies and to the 
world. There is the danger of “being used”; of subordinating 
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knowledge to policy, rather than vice versa. There is th 
danger of acquiring seeming knowledge that is, in fac^H btl * r 
For it happens to be a law of this universe in which We Y a Se ' 
you cannot understand persons if you treat them as ol -T* 
misinterpret a culture if you approach it In order to 
A civilization does not yield its secrets except to a mind t| U . *** !t ' 
approaches it with humility and love. Knowledge pursued ^ 
majorem Americae gloriam will, in the realm of oriental as 
in all human studies, fail to be sound knowledge.... ’ ' mdeed 

Another point in this connection that it would take far too lor 
t0 develop here in full but on which it seems to me imperative 8 
to enter atl east a passing protest, concerns the concept of'disc 
pline/' As an academic divisional concept this has to a consider ' 
able degree in American universities replaced the quite different 
notion of "subject." It had done so largely because of the preot 
cupation with the technique and method rather than with the 
object of study and. correspondingly, with manipulation and 
control rather than appreciation. The recent emphasis or, inter- 

ofthe wh 7 S ‘ Udy a 3 ba ^ handed recognition of the inadequacy 
the whole procedure; but it is no solution. Also, the confusion 

m our studies over the question of “discipline” versus “area 
wholeTnanipulative approaclUcTh^aita 

and humani ‘y. ‘he 

loyalty that transcends its immediate°g°ourwh1th CtlVely 'f haVe ' 
sional or cultural. In oriental studies ft mustTra ^ Tu ^ 
professional and cultural at once; and there the 'rub 

ts kjx kee r g ' oya ' ty *° <*• 

that it is of the genius of our culture (and in th^ reCOgnition 

to be alone among man’s systems^ ti a thls would seem 

which we live, including the civilization^h^L ' d ‘ he World in 
and those which surround us And on th haVe preceded 
'* ,s ' °nly so that we can serve our r, l? ^ ?' raCtical side a 'so, 
society learn to live with (not to d • ^ f °' only so can °ur 

the planet and Its problems with ° s m ' nate * the others who share 
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The over-all problem should perhaps be worded: “The role of 
diversity in a multi-cultural world.” The problem of oriental 
studies in a university is the problem of the emergence of that 
new kind of university that will be apt in our n ew_kind.of world. 30 

It is worthy of more than passing note that this very tradition- 
alist, de eply conservative defense of the humanist tradition and of 
Oriental studies ended on the theme of a multicultural world. What 
i f a its political stance . It was clearly 

not in tune with the founders and sponsors of area studies, with the 
idea that the university must urgently serve the national interests of 
the Western world by training the personnel who can run the world. 
But neither was it in tune with the contemporary elites and mass 
movements in the areas of the world it was studying. If William 
Cantwell Smith did not wish to serve as an expert for John Foster 
Dulles, he did not wish to be one for Jawaharlal Nehru either.JThe. 
worl d he wa s de fend ing was an Orient that had been. 

^There was another road possible for Oriental studies, the road 
of accommodation. In i 959 > the University Grants Committee of 
the tJ n i ted 'Kingdom decided to review the scene previously ana- 
lyzed in the Scarborough Report. The so-called Hayter 
Subcommittee reported in 1961, and its tone was very different 
from that of the Scarborough Report. Its three key findings were: 

4. The Sub-Committee regards the overall pattern of 

development of Oriental and Slavonic studies as disappointing. 
Progress in studies related to countries within the Common- 
wealth has been rather more encouraging, but by and large 
interest in eastern Europe, the Middle East, 

South-East Asia and the Far East is confined to the language 
departments. The study of these regions barely enters into the 
work of the n on-language departments. W ithin the language 
departments themselves the proportion of work devoted to 
modern studies is small, and there is little attention given eit er 
at undergraduate or post-graduate level to these countries as 
living societies. In some departments interest in modern 
languages has grown very slowly although there has been some 
improvement in the last year or two. (Chapters vi and vi 1 !.) 

5. Great changes have come over the world in the last 15 years. 

The political centre of gravity, which up to 1939 was in western 
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t Hiopr, has now moved outwards, east, west and south Th 
Hijtjsli educational system has t a kenl i ttie-ac^etuu.ot jh i s he 
and Is still < entred on western Europe, with an occasioj^]? 9 ^ 
to North Ameru .1 and the Commonwealth. This seems to th° W 
Sub Committee anachronistic. It is the central point of the 6 
Sub Committee's recommendations that the universities 
should now be encouraged to pay more attention to studies 
related to Asia, Africa and eastern Europe. (Chapter vn.) 

0 I he Sub Committee does not . think that the main expansion of 
these studies should be in the lang uage department. It is in the 
history, geography, law, economics and other soclITsde nee 
departments and faculties that the new developments should 
take place.” 
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All our recommendations are conditioned by our belief that 

this country must be better equipped to understand and to 

contribute to developments in Asia, Africa and eastern Europe. 

I he new and growing importance of these regions with their 

vast populations has so changed the balance of power and the 

inW'i -action of ideas that the civilisation of western Europe has 

_° ° nger undls puted pre-eminence. Its importance 

t0 " ,nues ’ but ‘LDlusLacsoiTi^ itself to other powerful 
and creative infll^nceTomlid g * — 

ssssss^rr 1 ^^ 

fc ,J“ *" S “«> °t London Uni,,,*, „ 

w^sas^ssr 

" ,sed as authoritative and narad ' g,on a " d law, recorr 

>ut rarely more than loosely apDroT** by a " its adh erent s g 

y> ot the multipli city 
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of “little cultures,” existing under the shadow of the “great 
culture,” each with its own specific relation to and interpreta- 
tion of the “great culture”, its own tradition, and its own 
reactions to local events and circumstances that affect its 
manner and means of livelihood. This does not mean the 
long-established and deep-rooted ideals and emotional stimuli 
of the great culture have ce. cLs. eH to influenrp thpir attitudes 
and aspirations; but i t does mean that they are interpenetrated, 
and sometimes in competition, with other influences deriving^ _ 
from the more immediate local factors. ~~ 

The revolution does not, ho wever, end with this growing 
interest in contemporary societies. Rather suddenly the orien- 
talist has come to realise that diversity is not just a modern 
phenomeno n — on the contrary, it has always Been there, . 
a permanent feature of social life arid organisation under the 
overarching unity of the “great culture.” The Indianists have 
been aware of this for a long time, but it has only comparatively 
recently entered into the perspectives of Far Eastern and Near 
Eastern orientalism. With this discovery, the range and function 
of cl assical orientalism have been correspondingly not only 
enlarged, but madeimmensely mor e complex and difficu lt . 33 



aving conceded the limitations of classical Orientalism, Gibbs 
oceeds to find it a place'i vfth m area studies: 

The essence of an Area Studies programme (and the feature 
that sometimes renders it suspect in the eyes of academic 
purists) is that it must be in some degree “ interdisciplinar y.” 

The term may perhaps sound rather pretentious, and in any 
case calls for definition. In practice, what it amounts to is an 
awareness that social reality is both specific and multi- 
dimensional, and that the methods of analysis employed by 
each specialist in a given area must be gradually redefined 
and their findings adjusted, and in a sense control ed by 
correlation with the analyses and findings of the others. The 
problem that it sets, therefore, is one of intercommunication, 
which in turn calls for a substantial foundation of mutual 
understanding. No doubt each social scientist must be able 
to communicate with his own kind, economists, political 
scientists, sociologists, linguists, etc, in the peculiar technical 
notation of his “science," the context 

of Area Studies, he must in some respects change his frame^ 
of reference. It needs no proof that to apply^ psychology- 
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and mechanics of Western political institutions to Arab 
Asian situations is pure Walt Disney.... 0r 

I must underpin my statement that the role of the orient |- 
central in area studies. One might say that it is central irulf ' S 
sense that it is a part of his function to bring together and 6 
correlate the findings of the separate special studies. Yet the 
mere juxtaposition or interweaving of these findings might be 
done by others. The important thing is that, if any such synthe • 
is attempted, it is significant and valuable only if the various d ^ 
are related to a central core. The orientalist’s function is to ^ 
furnish that core out of his knowledge and understanding of the 
invisibles— the values, attitudes and mental processes character- 
istic of the “great culture" that underlie the application even 
today of the social and economic data — to explain the why, 
rather than the what and the how, and this precisely because he 
is or should be able to see the data not simply as isolated facts 
explicable in and by themselves, but in the broad context and 
long perspective of cultural habit and tradition. 34 



A good example of how Oriental studies could accomodate to 
being an area studies center is the Department of Uralic and Altaic 
Studies of the University of Indiana, founded itself as an outgrowth 
of an ASTP-FALC during World War II. Although theoretically 
defined in terms of a linguistic grouping of studies, de facto it 
redefined itself as a center of “inner Asian” studies, including the 
study of Tibetan, which is neither a Uralic nor an Altaic language. 

In 1967, the then chair of the department justified this inclusion in 
the following fashion: 

The explanation [of including Tibetan] lies in the Department's 
concern for high standards of scholarship, permitting an under- 
standing in depth of the civilizations falling within the scope of 
the instruction given. Political and religious ties linking 
Mongolia and Tibet have, for centuries, been very clos! For 
Instance, virtually the whole body of the Buddhist sacred hlk 
written in Mongolian were translated from Tibetan or to tak^ 
another example, the Tibeto-Mongol treatv of iou 1 ^ 

ical instrument of great importance X 93 "" 3 P01 "- 

ln the minds of the public influenced by newspaoer headli 
Asia tends to be equated with Fact a • f spa P erheadl| nes, 

decades, the United A u S ' a l where ' in the '•* three 
united States has fought three wars. Troubles in 






the unintended consequences of cold war area studies 

the Middle East and famines in India receive their fair share of 
interest, but very little is heard of the huge empire of the Soviet 
Union which, together with Tibet, Afghanistan, and Chinese 
Turkestan form what is conveniently called Inner Asia. The 
absence of sensational news should not let us forget the 
importance of the region. The Asiatic parts of the ussr cover 
an area far greater than that of the United States, and its land 
boundary extends over eight thousand miles. This land frontier 
is not only one of the longest in the world, it is also one of the 
most peaceful. A fact which, if not overlooked, is usually sur- 
rounded by a conspiracy of silence is that among the “white” 
nations of the world, the Russians alone have maintained 
themselves in Asia without encountering serious difficulty. 

As the living standards of the Asiatic parts of the Soviet Union 
are undeniably superior to that of the surrounding countries, 
the study of the relationship between populations living on 
both sides of the border is extremely rewarding. 35 

Did Gibbs’s hope that the Orientalist should be central in area 
studies come to fruition? It did not, andjrnc^ the International 
CongresToftDrien^ changed its name to the International 
Congress of Human Sciences in Asia and North America. To be 
sure, this was after heated debate, and ten years later, the group 
sought to restore the balance slightly by a further change of name 
to the International Congress for Asian and North African Studies. 
But the term Orientalist w as not resuscitated. 

What happenedto the anthropologists was parallel. Before 
1945 they were virtually alone in studying the peoples they were 
studying Not only were they alone collectively, but also were alone 
individually. The combination of a paucity of numbers and a certain 
informal tradition made it that few "tribes" or “peoples” had ever 
been studied by more than one anthropologist, especially those 
that were located in remoter areas. Anthropologists tended to see 
themselves as the sympathetic spokespersons of their peoples 
before a world that was ignorant and often hostile in ways parallel 
to the sense of the Orientalist who could empathize with his or 
her “great civilization” in ways that most Westerners failed to 
appreciate. The moral stance of most anthropologists was that of 

the defender at court. 
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With the rise of nationalist movements in the colonial world th 
anthropologists began to be considered by these movements 6 
anachronistic and unfriendly insofar as they seemed to deny the 
reality of national sentiments and aspirations in the colonies Far 
from being defenders at court, they seemed to be denigrators at 
court of the new movements. Meanwhile, with the advent of area 
studies, all sorts of other social scientists came to study these 
areas. Those who concentrated on the present (the nomothetic 
trio, for example) tended to concentrate on urban, national phe- 
nomena, and hence were in tune with nationalist premises and 



quite often with nationalist aspirations. Even the historians 
seemed in tune, since one of the things nationalist movements 
wanted most urgently to demonstrate was that their countries had 
a history, and that if German history could be traced back to the 
Huns and French history to Vercingetorix, then Cold Coast history 
could be traced back to the ancient kingdom of Ghana. 

Suddenly, anthropologists who had often been in trouble with 
colonial officials because they were considered too friendly to the 
natives” saw themselves lumped by the nationalists with the 
more retrograde sector of remaining colonial officials. In any case 
anthropologists lost their geographic monopoly and were forced 
to rethink their object of study. The pristine patterns of preclum 
contact peoples was of limited interest when th! P recu “" r * 
torians, linguists, and archaeobSlr H W ' 6 
continually Changing had been these patterns. ^ 

On the other hand, anthropologists had in’ a l 
for area studies with considerable Enthusiasm the ," 10vement 

them were immediately eligible as area s • ’ Slnce almost all of 

promised to be a source of funds fn P , eC ' allSts - And area studies 
such sources previously. Therefore arnh^T 010815 * 5 Wh ° had few 
era l going to allow the mere fact that . hro P olo g' s ts were not in gen- 
monopoly, their relatively £££“** ^ ^ ** geographic 
underlying rationale stop them Thev s ^l'" reg ' 0ns ' and their 
f emphasizing their ** *“*" 

*’ the c °ncern with the “local " th 8 th concern with “cul- 

** t «*» '« « 

2,8 ration 3 ! behavior. How and why 
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these concerns added up to a distinctive “discipline” of the social 
sciences was seldom addressed, but anthropology continued to dis- 
play organizational vitality by assembling many who felt uncom- 
fortable with the more nomothetic social sciences. 

Meanwhile, as Oriental studies and anthropology (the “non- 
West” social sciences) were losing their clearly defined niches and 
even their underlying premise of ahistoricity, the “Western” social 
sciences — history and the nomothetic trio of economics, political 
science, and sociology — were being corroded by area studies. I 
use the word “corroded” deliberately because the best metaphor is 
that of a rust that was formed by contact with reality which began 
to eat away at these four disciplines. Gibbs, in his lecture, 
described the key element quite well: 

The fourth, and not least important, function of Area Study 
Centres is to play the part of Trojan horse, that is, to awaken 
and stimulate within the general academic community a 
growing interest in and concern with non-Western civilisations 
in the disciplinary departments and faculties. Instead of being 
cloistered in some separate nook or cranny in the university 
complex, each specialist member of their staffs is expected to 
take, and generally does take, his proper share in the normal 
activities of his own department; thus collectively they radiate a 
knowledge and understanding of specific aspects of non- 
Western cultures among a much wider range of undergraduate 
and graduate students — as well as (it is to be hoped) among 
their departmental colleagues . 36 

In 1945, in the average department of history in a U.S. univer- 
sity at least 95 percent of the members were concerned with U.S., 
European, and Greco-Roman history. The figure for the trio of 
nomothetic departments was more likely to be 100 percent. By the 
1960s, as many as a third of the members of any major history 
department were working on and usually teaching “non-Western” 
history. The figures were a little lower in political science but still 
substantial. Sociology was lower still and economics lowest of all, 
but there were some. And the percentages continued to grow in 
the 1970s. The impact of this has never been really studied, but 
the image of a Trojan horse is well-taken. Once the demography of 
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the faculty was changed, the curriculum was changed and above 
all the legitimacy of topics for study was transformed. The narrow 
set of legitimate objects of study was breached. The initial breach 
was only geographic. But it was crucial, since it crossed the 
West/non-West, civilized-barbarian divide. Once the breach was 
made, everything else could follow; and follow it did, after 1968. 



The Cold War Eats Its Own 

In the 1960s, a famous scandal erupted in area studies — 
Operation Camelot — which led to the first serious debate in the 
U.S. social science community about the use and misuse of a rea 
studies. 37 Operation Camelot posed “a crisis of ethics.’’ 38 The story 
itself is rather simple. In 1964, the Special Operations Research 
Office (soro) of American University, an agency funded by the 
U.S. Department of the Army, received a grant for something 
called Project Camelot. On December 4, 1964, the organizers sent 
out to potential participants in a planning conference this descrip- 
tion of their intentions: 
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Project camelot is a study whose objective is to determine the 
feasibility of developing a general social systems model which 

would make it possible to predict and influence politically 
signfcn^ 

o&RewridSomewhat more specifically, its objectives are: 

First, to devise procedures for assessing the potential for 
internal war within national societies; 

Second, to identify with increased degrees of confix 

? gh ,‘ take ,o reiieve 

war; and § § 6 10 3 potentlal for internal 

of a system for oVta m ^du sin g'th^' ^ § ^ character 'stics 
needed for doing the above two thfngs* eSSent ' al inform ation 

The project is conceived as a * r 
funded at around one and one , f f °.[° ur ')' ear effort to be 
supported by the Army and the ofoT* " d °" arS annu % “ is 
be cond ucted with the cooperation of TT‘ ° f Defense . and will 
cmment. A large amount of primary dat ^’ n gencies of the gov- 
o Pnmar >' data collection in the field 
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is planned as well as the extensive utilization of already avail- 
able data on social, economic and political functions. At this 
writing, it seems probable that the geographic orientation of the 
research will be toward Latin American countries. Present plans 
call for a field office in that region. 



By the way of background: Project cam elot is an outgrowth 
of the interplay of many factors and forces. Among these is 
the assignment in recent years of much additional emphasis to 
the U.S. Army’s role in the over-all U.S. policy of encouraging 
steady growth and change in the less developed countries in the 
world. The many programs of the U.S. Government directed 
toward this objective are often grouped under the sometimes 
misleading label of counterinsurgency (some pronounceable 
term standing for insurgency prophylaxis would be better). This 
places great importance on positive actions designed to reduce 
the sources of disaffection which often give rise to more conspic- 
uous and violent activities disruptive in nature. The U.S. Army 
has an important mission in the positive and constructive 
aspects of nation building as well as a responsibility to assist 
friendly governments in dealing with active insurgency problems. 



Another major factor is the recognition at the highest levels of 
the defense establishment of the fact that relatively little is 
known, with a high degree of surety, about the social processes 
which must be understood in order to deal effectively with 
problems of insurgency. Within the Army there is especially 
ready acceptance of the need to improve the general under- 
standing of the processes of social change if the Army is to 
discharge its responsibilities in the over-all counterinsurgency 
program of the U.S. Government. Of considerable relevance 
here is a series of recent reports dealing with the problems 
of national security and the potential contributions that social 
science might make to solving these problems. One such report 
was published by a committee of the Smithsonian Institution s 
research group under the title, “Social Science Research and 
National Security,” edited by Ithiel de Sola PooL Another ,s a 
volume of the proceedings of a symposium, The U.S^Army 
Limited-War Mission and Social Science Research. These 
proceedings were published in 1962 by the Special Operations 
Research Office of the American University. 

Project cam elot will be a multidisciplinary effort. It will be 
conducted both within the soro organization and in close co - 
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laboration with universities and other research institutions 
with n the United States and overseas. The first several months 
T work will be devoted to the refinement of the research design 
and to the identification of problems of research methodology 
as well as of substance. This will contribute to the important 
articulation of all component studies of the project toward the 
stated objectives. Early participants in the project will thus have 
an unusual opportunity to contribute to the shaping of the 
research program and also to take part in a seminar planned for 
the summer of 1965. The seminar, to be attended by leading 
behavioral scientists of the country, will be concerned with 
reviewing plans for the immediate future and further analyzing 
the long-run goals and plans for the project. 39 

The project was designed primarily to study Latin America as 
the letter indicates. But the list of countries recommended for ini- 
tial research included not only twelve Latin American countries but 
also three in the Middle East, four in the Far East, one in Africa, 
and even two in Europe (France and Greece). Th e project combined 
government ’s injfiresiiiii eaming how best to “counter 
in surgencies,” but also presumab ly a social sciencThTte^esF^ 
deygogrn piJEstantive knowledjg'SEoOr*^ 

What undid Camelot was also quite simple. so^TiFedT 
Chilean scholar who had become a U.S. citizen, Hugo Nuttini, to 
make a trip to Chile to explore possibilities of cooperation’ by 
Chilean scholars in the project. Nuttini exceeded his mandate and 

actually invited participation. At the very same ti u 
Caltung, a Norwegian sociologist who was teach' ’ ° Han 

Santiago, received an invitation to so bo's m ,. mgat FLACSO ln 
which indicated the U.S. Army’s role • '" g on the P r °ject 

counterinsurgency. He declined to ^ Study ° f 

« » > 1 .... «*iT b “£ " «« ran- 

acbons, Caltung explained his attitude! ° f hiS 

"A Norwegian pacifist 

t0 agitate South American anti 63,1 “""unist paper 
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sponsored research and fully appreciate the role of the armed 
services in sponsoring important behavioral science research. 

Being Norwegian is more to the point: Project Camelot looks 
different from the point of view of a small nation than from the 
point of view of the top nation in one of the power blocs. What is 
completely untrue is that I “egged on a Chilean communist 
paper." What happened was that I (working in Chile as a 
unesco professor) had been invited by the late project director 
to participate in the project, rejected the generous offer because 
I had misgivings about it, received no satisfactory explanation 
from the project directors about the issues I raised (the same as 
the issues discussed in the present article), and only then made 
the information I had about the project available to Latin 
American colleagues. I can assure DeGrazia that more than 
“a few professors" were appalled by the project and refused 
indignantly to participate in it; in fact, there have probably been 
few issues that have united empiricists, phenomenologists and 
Marxists alike as effectively. That all this later (in fact almost 
two months later) reached a local communist paper (El Sigh) 
will surprise nobody, nor that it was exaggerated into accusa- 
tions of deliberate espionage or almost military intervention. 

Also blatantly untrue is the assertion that the project was “sup- 
ported by some of the best foreign scholars in Latin America .” 40 

In any case, Nuttini plus Galtung seemed to be enough to arouse 
considerable discussion in Chile, an intervention by the president of 
Chile with the U.S. State Department, debate in the U.S. Congress, 
and cancellation of the project worldwide . 41 More importantly, it 
stimulated a major debate within the United States and elsewhere 
about the propriety of collaboration by scholars with U.S. govern- 
ment projects. It will be no surprise that there were many different 
views expressed on this subject on the part of both scholars and 
public figures. The range of statements on this particular project 
may be found in a collection edited by Irving Louis Horowitz . 42 

Project Camelot had the consequence of directing systematic 
attention to the Cold War side of area studies, which now became 
the object of general discussion, the occasion for individual and 
organizational statements of ethical-political positions, and an 
increased wariness of many governments about the role of U.S. 
kolars doing research in their countries. 
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The revolution of 1968- which subjected the general role 0 f the 
universities in relation to Cold War politics to a very great criti- 
cism, was now at hand. We need not here review the impli cations 
of this revolution for the world-system as a whole 43 but merely j ts 
implications for area studies. It was a case of innocence lost. Area 
studies had basked in a self-congratulatory aura of beneficent 
empathy akin to the attitude of anthropologists before the rise of 
anticolonial national movements. Now area studies, which in a 
sense repeated the role of the anthropologists in a new form in 
the period of decolonization, came under attack by those being 
studied on the very same grounds, of being in Galtung’s phase 
“ Scientific co lonialism,” which he defined as “a process whereby 
the center of gravity for the acquisition of knowledge about the 
nation is located outside the nation itself.” 44 

What happened subsequently was that the rational? for area 
studies began t o fritter as it came under attack for its sociopolitical 
roje^as well as for its inteHe ctu al limitations. In a celebratory report 
of the Office of Education, written in 1964, Bigelow and Legters 
state of the n d e a Language and Area Centers: 



Language and area centers have been described as a product of 
the well-nigh revolutionary awakening of American higher edu- 
cation to the non-Western world.... Perhaps the greatest gain, 
difficult to measure at this stage of history, has been the effect 
of both the center concept and the centers program on non- 
Western studies generally and, in turn, on the liberal arts. 45 



In >964, these programs were still basking in a glow of self-con- 
gratulatory liberal internationalism. The Vietnam War and the uni- 
versity turmoil of 19 68 -, 97 o put another gloss on these program 
A mere ten years later, Lucian Pye was writing- ? 

f veloping - 

been a steady or an easy one Asdi's'ilT Speclallsts ’ has not 

prospects for rapid development s T"™"* a bout the 

the intellectuals of such societies theT am0ng the leaders and 

resent the presence of foreign ch n' to 

engaged in empirical invest, ^ P - a .-.' CUla rl y those 

in attitudes and foreien research- " th ere was a reversal 
224 g researchers were denounced for not 
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knowing the local languages and cultural patterns. Scholars 
interested in earlier times and “safer” subjects became more 
acceptable, while those concerned with contemporary and 
emerging trends were suddenly suspect and questions were 
often raised as to their possible political motivations. By the 
early 1970s events in much of the ex-colonial and developing 
world pointed to a closing down of research possibilities. 46 

What Pye is discussing is the question of “access” by U.S. area 
studies specialists to their “areas” for “field work.” Obviously, the 
changed political atmosphere — the emergence of a nonaligned 
movement in political response to the Cold War — combined with 
the political power of these areas resulting from decolonization 
and multiple forms of revolution, involved a certain distancing 
from U.S. scholars, often considered to be agents, if not always 
wittingly then unwittingly, of U.S. governmental interests. There 
were two principal ways U.S. scholars could react. For those who 
regarded the new suspicion with dismay, a possible road was pru- 
dent retreat (to which Pye adverts). For those who found many of 
the suspicions well warranted, a possible road was the redefinition 
of their role. Either road led away from area studies as it had been 
conceived theretofore. 

The impact of the decisions of the more conservative group on 
the structure of the university was in fact small. They simply took 
up relatively traditional, “disciplinary stances, critical of the nor- 
mative” perspectives of the second group. According to Pye: 

At this stage when area specialists were rejecting Western 
concepts they frequently ran into new difficulties because they 
at the time accepted the rhetoric of politics in their region, 
which often turned out to be as self-serving to the political 
classes of these foreign countries as the Western language of 
politics was to actors in the American and liberal Western 
systems, justification of foreign practices often went hand in 
hand with the de-idealization of Western norms. Confusion 
often reigned because inadequate distinctions were made 
between analytical concepts and normative models. Ultimately 
there was a clear need for new paradigms. The crisis in both 
values and analytical rigor was dramatized when scholars 
simultaneously questioned the appropriateness of the pluralist 
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model for American politics while defending the concept of 
„ „ty or even military rule for Africa. To criticize the rule 
°f in elite in the United States while justifying authoritarianism 
"; oad represented a bankrupt form of ethnocentrism which 
inevitably challenged the integrity of political science. By the 
e ,rly 1970s the discipline was in crisis as it sought to untangle 
its normative and analytical perspectives. 4 ' 



Those who did not share Pye’s perspective moved in quite dif- 
ferent directions — to a critique of modernization theory which had 
informed area studies; to a critique of the concept of “three 
worlds’’; 4 * to the argument that nomothetic analyses using data 
from the United States and Western Europe were in fact extrapo- 
lations from particularistic descriptions; to an open call for com- 
mitment, “the need for normative research,” since in fact the work 
of so-called value-free scholars was imbued with its own commit- 
ments. 49 When a U.S. -based area specialist of Indian origin, S.P. 
Varma, keynoted a Workshop on International Relations and Area 
Studies in India in the late 1970s, he adjured them: 



All area studies research is basically development oriented — 
the fundamental quest being how the various areas or regions, 
and I am thinking primarily of the developing countries located 
in different areas and regions, can be helped in their process 
of development. Area studies programmes, therefore, have got 
to be development-oriented and related with a continuous 
reassessment and re-evaluation of the theories, and strategies 
of development that have grown during the last 30 years 
A revolutionary rethinking has been taking place durine the 
seventies particularly in the second half of 1 a f th 
regard to the very meaning anA of the decade — with 

concept of development as related? 0 ^ ° f devel °pment. The 
national productj and rate VfW ^ TT GNP ' fe"** 

valid, and even linking up of growth with° re S arded as 
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The objectives of area studies, which still seemed clear in the 
1960s, began to blur amidst a noisy and rather confused debate in 
the 1970s. In the end, however, more important than the internal 
debates about area studies itself was the emergence of a new 
form of “area studies” that did not call itself by that name. It was 
the sudden growth, particularly in the 1970s, of women’s studies 
on the one hand and “ethnic” studies on the others (African 
American studies, Hispanic or Latino studies, judaic studies, 
etc.). Two things characterized these various new academic enter- 
prises. First, they were studying in large part the Western world 
and not the non-Western world, at least initially. It was the "Third 
World within” (or “oppressed groups” in core countries). 
Secondly, they insisted on linking these studies to the “Third 
World without”: African and African American (or the black dias- 
pora), Asian and Asian-American, Judaic and Israeli, women 
across the world, etc. 

I call these academic enterprises variants of area studies 
because they too tended to group scholars from multiple tradi- 
tional disciplines. And they too insisted that their subject matter 
could neither be studied ahistorically (pre-1945 ethnography and 
Oriental studies) nor be studied by simple application of nomo- 
thetic universalizing social science. 

But these academic enterprises as social movements followed 
an inverse path from that of 1945-1970 area studies. Area studies, 
as we have seen, was a top-down enterprise. The Establishment 
(government agencies, university administrations, large founda- 
tions) sensed an academic void and encouraged new programs. 
Later, many (of course, not all) of the scholars attracted to the 
enterprise were radicalized, politically and intellectually, by the con- 
tact with the area. Women’s studies and the multiple variants of 
“ethnic” studies had bottom-up origins. They represented the 
(largely post-1968) revolt of those whom the university had “for- 
gotten.” Theirs was a claim to be heard, and to be heard not 
merely as describers of particular groups that were marginal, but 
as revisers of the central theoretical premises of social science. To 
be sure, as time went on, the Establishment structures took note 
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of the force of the claimants and sought to integrate their activities 
into less politicized channels. And to some extent they succeeded. 

This is not the place to review the complex history in the last 
twenty-five years of these new forms of studies. I merely wish to 
claim that the creation of area studies laid the groundwork for their 
emergence, first of all by undermining the plausibility of traditional 
ethnography and Oriental studies, then by forcing the “Western" 
disciplines to take into account a larger range of data, and finally 
by questioning the sacrosanct divisions of the disciplines. 

I also insist of course that these effects were unintended. Area 
studies programs got a big boost in the Kennedy-johnson years. 
The same widened perspective of the U.S. Establishment led to 
such enterprises as the Peace Corps. Returned Peace Corps vol- 
unteers often went into graduate area studies programs in the 
1960s. They were also among the first to occupy buildings in 1968 
university uprisings. And later, they often went into the new 



women’s and “ethnic" programs of the 1970s. For many scholars 
of a certain cohort this was an actual biographical progression. 

Much then happened in the 1980s and 1990s: the general dis- 
illusionment with "development"; the collapse of many national 
liberation movement governments in Africa and Asia; the collapse 
of the Communisms; the Political Consciousness furor in the 
United States; the backlash against affirmative action. In the uni- 
versity. meanwhile, there has been a continuing explosion of new 
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